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unshine 
mellows | 
Heat Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 






The advice of yaur 
physician is: Keep 
out of doors, in the 
open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of 
exercisein themellow 
sunshine, and have 
a periodic check-up 
on the health of your 
body. 
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Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows — that’s why the “TOASTING” proc- 
ess includes the use of the Ultra Violet Rays. 
LUCKY STRIKE — made of the finest tobaccos 
—the Cream of the Crop—THEN—“‘IT’S 
TOASTED” — an extra, secret heating process. 
Harsh irritants present in all raw tobaccos 
are expelled by “TOASTING.” These irritants 
are sold to others. They are not present in 
your LUCKY STRIKE. No wonder LUCKIES are 


always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection— against irritation—against cough 





TUNE IN— 
The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 


© 1981, The American 
Tobacco Co., Mfrs. N.B.C, networks 
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HE quest for gold has left 

a gleaming trail across 
Alaska. Up from Skagway it 
climbs and winds through 
mountains of unimagined splen- 
dor—‘“‘the worst trail this side 
of hell.”” Along these spidery 
heights no railroad could ever 
be built, it was said. 

Yet today you may follow it 
in the comfortable wicker arm- 
chair of an observation car— 
see far below a glint of running 
water and that tortuous, terrible 
pathway! 

See Alaska this summer. Visit 
this topsy-turvy land where the 
sun shines at midnight—where the 
romance of gold still lingers— 
where flowers grow, in a riot of 
color, to double their natural size .. 

Travel in all the luxury of a 
Canadian National steamer through 
the thousand miles of the famous 
sheltered Inside Passage . . . past 
fascinating islands—glaciers with 
their glittering feet in the sea— 
snow-capped mountains you can 
almost lean out and touch! 

The round trip from Seattle, 
Victoria or Vancouver to Skagway 


The gigantic Alaska-Funeau mine yields 
annually a stupendous golden fortune 


can be made for as little as $90. 
From Portland for $103.16. From 
San Francisco, $136.75. From Los 
Angeles, $155.25. Correspondingly 
low elsewhere . . . Or you may in- 
clude Alaska as a side-trip on 
British Columbia’s great Triangle 
Tour. 

America’s largest railway sys- 
tem—Canadian National—operates 
its own steamship lines, telegraph 


and express services, a chain of 


great broadcasting stations and 
perfectly equipped hotels, lodges 
and camps stretching from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. Write now 
to your nearest office, listed below, 
for illustrated booklets. 


CANAD IAN | NATIONAL 
ot 


W. J. Gitkerson, 
General Agent, 
648 Market Street, 
San Francisco 


H. R. Butten, 
General Agent, 
607 So. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles 


System inc A, 

A. B. Hotrorp J. F. McGuire, 
City Passenger Agent, General Agent, 

302 Yamhill St., 1329 Fourth Ave., 

Portland, Oregon Seattle 

















Here is sea air and complete relaxation 
combined with water as smooth as glass. 


At Wrangell you will find fascinating 
totem poles and a museum of Indian relics. 
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Lines From A 
Lot of Letters 


OLLOWING are extracts from 
letters recently received in this 
office: ““When I have a few minutes 
to spare, I grab a Sunset . . . SUNSET 
has brought much happiness and sun- 
shine into my new little home .. . I 
never miss an article or an advertise- 
ment in Sunset . . . SuNseT doesn't 
come often enough . . . More power 
to you on your plans for cabin 
building . .. My news dealer agrees 
that Sunset is the best magazine on 
his racks . . . Each month I eagerly 
await the coming of Sunset that I 
may take another delightful trip 
through its pages . . . The illustra- 
tions in SuNnsET are marvelous . 
Sunset is really a treat every month 
... Your magazine ought to be called 
the Isle of Good Housekeeping . . 
Bring the Sunset into your home... 
I like Sunset because it has no fiction, 
only facts... The February Sunset 
was a corker . . . The December 
Sunset caused a great stir in our 
little town . . . I like Sunset and then 
some ... We welcome Sunset... 
I have a very attractive cook book 
made from Sunset recipes... There’s 
a world of information in SuNsET . . 
Thank heaven in Sunset we do not 
have to look all through the back of 
the book to see how the article ends 
. Like Barnum and Bailey’s circus, 
Sunset is bigger and better every 
appearance . . . Every month when 
Sunset comes I am more eager than 
ever to have a home of my own... 
Sunset brought two Bostonians to 
California for the winter . . . My 
mail box is loaded with magazines 
but Suns is the favorite . . . SUNSET 
is surely the magazine of good ideas 
... Your magazine is the bunk— 
who cares about gardens and such 
silly stuff . .. Give us something each 
month to interest the children . . 
My favorite part of your magazine 
is Sunset Gold .. . We like the gar- 
den ideas—please give us more of 
them. We made our garden a la Sun- 
seT.... When we answer advertise- 
ments we always write on picture 
postal cards showing scenes of Cali- 


fornia . . . The only fault we find 
with Sunset is that it doesn’t come 
oftener .. . Your April cover was 


certainly clever!” 

Now that you know how your 
neighbors and friends feel about Sun- 
SET, Suppose you write us your com- 
ments on the magazine. We shall be 
glad to hear from you.—The Editors. 
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The bond of a common interest is something 
you see every day in human relations. We 
feel it keenly as we watch the growing favor 
for our cars and realize how they are making 
friends. For evidently a great many people 
are interested in owning just the kind of 
cars that we are interested in building. ...We 
are interested in cars of utter dependability, 
of course ..and so are they. We are 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


F 


WHERE INTERESTS MEET, FRIENDSHIPS START 


interested in cars with something more than 
average performance; apparently the public 
is, too. We realize the importance of style 
and beauty; we have a healthy respect for 
the value of safety; a love of comfort; a 
weakness, we confess, for many little things 
that in the long run mean so much. .. . If 
you feel as we do you ought to see and 
drive the Oakland Eight and the Pontiac Six. 
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L was raining steadily 
when we parked our car under a blossom-decked almond 
tree late ona February afternoon and walked unannounced 
into a friend’s home. Inside, chill and rain were forgotten 
in the light and warmth of a cheerful fire, the spicy fra- 
grance of fresh oatmeal cookies, and the hilarious greetings 
of Philip, aged three, and his sister Blanche, six years old. 

Blanche, we were informed at once, had made the 
cookies. “It was a good way to use up three hours on a 
rainy afternoon,” her mother confided in an aside, “and 
besides, we always get a lot of visiting done when we 
cook together.” The young cook, though beaming with 
pride, was not entirely satisfied with her baking. “I 
wanted my cookies to be puffy” —she illustrated the de- 
sired effect with two chubby hands—"‘but instead they 
all flattened out like this!” 

Philip had spent the afternoon furthering his friendship 
with a new dog, a big, kindly, appreciative waif that had 
followed the boy and his mother home from market that 
morning, and had been promptly and inappropriately 
christened “Jane” by his young master. 

After a merry, talkative, active supper, Blanche brought 
out her school papers to display. Then it was bedtime 
for the youngsters—bedtime, with baths and “racing” to 
see which child would be ready for bed first; with giggling 
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ERE is a young 

mother, Mrs. Gus 
Ehrenburg of Spokane, 
Washington, who with her 
husband and two young 
sons created the lovely out- 
door living room in which 
she is photographed. This 
western garden earned first 
prize inthe recent National 
Yard and Garden Contest 


GOLD 


requests for drinks of water; with 
slivers to be removed from knees and 
fingers; with prayers to be said. At 
last came peace, and quiet talk of 
books and plays, and, more import- 
ant, of plans and ambitions for the 
children’s future. 
© © 

It is good to think of the number 
of homes scattered up and down the 
sunny valleys, clustered in the west- 
ern hills, where just such homely 
drama is being enacted daily. Old- 
fashioned, new-fashioned homes they 
are, with young fathers and mothers taking the same 
interest in their children’s welfare, present and future, 
that our fathers and mothers felt for us when they were 
young and we were small and bothersome. 

Little girls making cookies, discussing with their 
mothers the possibility of working their way through col- 
lege, declaring their aim to have husbands “‘just as nice as 
Daddy,” will not stray far from mother’s and father’s 
ideals when the time comes for them to go away from 
home to school or to work. Little boys helping father 
make garden and mow the lawn, talking over with father 
the simple, everyday rightness of things, will never be 
headlined racketeers. In turn these boys and girls will 
establish homes of their own, as much like those of their 
childhood as possible. 

© © 

It is good to reflect on the worthwhileness of home- 
making. Patience it requires certainly—patience un- 
limited—and much loving thoughtfulness, along with all 
its demands on the physical strength of both father and 
mother. But it is worthwhile, for remember: home is the 
loom on which, in the child’s first seven or seventeen 
years, is woven his philosophy of life at twenty-seven, 
forty-seven, sixty-seven. The test of the loom, always, is 
the strength and beauty of the fabric that comes out of it. 
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Gleaming waters at sunset 


Clear Lake— Lake County, California 


A sheltered inlet reveling in 
natural beauty 








Typical lakeside home— 
Designed by Chas. F. Strothoff 






























Mt. Konocti— 
Buckingham Park in the foreground 
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BALDWIN & HOWELL 


For the Discriminating 


BUILD YOUR COUNTRY HOME 
in this L_AKESIDE 


PARADISE 


Ox: of the rarest gems in Nature’s 
treasure chest is now available to those who 
seek the ideal in a vacation home. An exclusive 
tract occupying an entire peninsula of gently 
rolling hills, shade trees and wooded glades on 
beautiful Clear Lake, center of California’s choic- 
est scenic grandeur. Destined for a discriminat- 
ing group who share a common love for se- 
cluded privacy, outdoor pleasures and virgin 
beauty unmarred by any form of commercialism. 


Acte lots offer perfect sites for the Lakeside 
Villas. All present delightful views of lake and 
mountains. 


This is BUCKINGHAM PARK—the gem 
of Clear Lake. Let us introduce it to you through 
our illustrated brochure giving in full its inter- 
esting features. 
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WRITE FOR 


Mustrated Booklet: 














BALDWIN & HOWELL 


318 Kearny Street ge gs San Francisco 


Name 





Address 





City and State 

















THOSE WHO DINE WELL, know that a good dinner 
is a great deal more than just fine food. . . . It 
is perfection and beauty in appointments that 
give zest to a meal, and flavor to living. No de- 
tail of dining could be more important than the 
glasses from which we drink . which spot 
our table with brilliance and with light. 
Fostoria offers us a complete line of stemware, 
executed in glass of clear shining beauty; in de- 
signs of exquisite gracefulness; in colors whose 
fire lends glamour and vivacity to any occasion. 
There is everything, from the oyster cocktail 
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Slass to the delicate liqueur glass. Champagne... 
Claret . . . and proud goblets on exquisite stems. 
Parfait glasses . . . sherbets, high and low... 
glasses for orange juice and tomato juice. To have 
such glassware at your finger-tips is to indicate, 
indeed, that you have a flair for living. 

It is not an extravagance to own such stem- 
ware. Its purchase will hardly make your purse 
the slimmer. In addition, it is sold on the opEN- 
STOCK PLAN, so that you can buy a few pieces at a 
time, and increase your set as you choose. Fostoria 
is sold at the best shops throughout the country. 





Fostoria comes in a variety of colors... the new and lovely Wistaria, 
the golden Topaz, Green, Rose, Azure, Amber, Crystal and Ebony. 
There is a complete and varied line of stemware, giftware, and dinner- 
ware. Fostoria comes etched, cut, or plain. It is an amazingly practical 
glass, holding hot or cold foods without cracking . . . withstanding 
the bumps and upsets of every-day life with remarkable fortitude. The 
Fostoria label, shown at the left, is on every piece of genuine Fostoria. 
You will be interested in the new Fostoria booklet on correct and 
charming table settings, *‘The Glass of Fashion.’’ Write for it to 
The Fostoria Glass Company, Dept. S-5, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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Back in the days 


when gasoline 
filling stations were 
little red sheds pre- 
sided over by retired 
farmers; when road 
markers, if any, were 
hazy hieroglyphics on 
telephone poles; when 
knickers meant snick- 
ers, and modernistic 
rest rooms were still 
the dreams of queer 
architects, we started 
out to see the world 
via the gasoline route 
(or at least as much of that world as 
could be seen in two short weeks out 
of every year.) Many were the vil- 
lages visited, places with quaint names 
like Winnebigosh Dam, Birdie, Buz- 
zard’s Glory, Oshkosh, Oskaloosa, 
Jesup, Jubilee—titles that probably 
meant something but no one knew, 
or cared, what. Since coming to Sun- 
set Land, however, we have found 
that there 7s something in a name, 
and that here every old timer knows 
just how his town and every nearby 
mountain peak came by its present 
name. 











AA 


On some of our recent Pacific Coast- 
ing trips we have made it a point to 
inquire into the meanings and origins 
of the names of all places visited. Our 
list in part reads as follows: “Marys- 
ville, settled in 1849 took its name 
from one of its first residents, Mrs. 
Mary Covilland; Sonoma, an Indian 
name signifying Valley of the Moon; 
Chico, so named because it was built 
on a part of Rancho Chico, a famous 
Mexican grant; Mt. St. Helena, named 
for an Empress of Russia; "Rodeo, 
Spanish for Round-Up; Napa, 
Indian name meaning Fish; 
Ukiah, Deep Valley; Pes- 
cadero, Spanish for Fishing 
Place; and Siskiyou, a cor- 
ruption of a French phrase 


Six Callieux (Six Rocks).” 
AA 
Women’s Clubs of the 


West are doing much to 
preserve the history of 
Sunset Land. On the slope 
of Mt. St. Helena we ob- 
served one evidence of 
their work—a tablet mark- 
ing the site of the cabin 
where Robert Louis Stev- 
enson spent his honey- 


an 
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Here it was that 


moon. “Silverado 
Squatters” was written. The tablet, 
placed by the club women of Napa 
County, bears this quotation from 
Stevenson: “Doomed to know not 
winter, only spring, a being trod the 
flowerly April blythely for a while, 
took his fill of music, joy of thought 
and seeing, came and stayed and 
went, nor ever ceased to smile.” It 
strikes us that here are seven little 
words, “Doomed to know not winter, 
only spring,” which exactly describe 
California. 


AA 


Our request for information about 
various corners of Sunset Land has 
brought many interesting notes and 
clippings from the readers of this 
department. We particularly thank 
James Kutil of Manson, Washington, 
for reminding us that there is nowhere 
else in the wide world that one can 
take a boat and glide through moun- 
tains watching hundreds of deer and 
mountain goats as can be done at Lake 
Chelan in winter time. Excursions 
requiring several hours are scheduled 
during the winter, when these wild 
animals come down to the lakes for 
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We'd like to 
see this next winter! 


water. 
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Picked up while 
driving in low gear: 
Pans used for washing 
gold are still sold in 
Valley towns; we paid 
seventy-five cents for 
ours and use it as a 
container for begonias, 
waterlilies and similar 
flowers... . Bright- 
colored sidewalks and 
stepping stones are 
taking the place of gray concrete in 
Sunset gardens; special paint is 
One interesting rock gar- 
den and lily pool seen in Lake county 
contains a tiny light-house which at 
night sheds a soft glow over sparkling 
water and shining lilies... .. San Jose 
protects its school children from hit- 
run drivers by connecting the school 
with the opposite side of the highway 
by means of subway..... Two pic- 
tures observed in spring rambles— 
acacias holding up yellow umbrellas 
over fields of wild mustard, and a 
blizzard of bluebirds in an orchard of 
almond blossoms. 
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The cover design of this month’s 
SunseET makes us wish that we were 
rediscovering the Southwest instead 
of reading proof today. We like the 
vivid coloring of this desert scene and 
the cover as a whole strikes us favor- 
ably. We can’t help wondering, how- 
ever, about the artist’s conception of 
the sahuaro (look up its pronuncia- 
tion, we had to), for the sahuaro 
blooms only at night and pictures of 
it are extremely rare. The sahuaro 
grows to great height but dwellers of 
the desert tell us that it 
has two enemies. The 
woodpecker, for whose 
young it supplies shelter, 
often pecks out his home 
in the rainy season and 
thus lays the plant open to 
destructive fungi; the other 
enemyisa disease much like 

cancer which is eventually 


fatal—L. R. & G. A. C. 


A city in Sunset Land 
taken several years ago. 
Do you recognize it? 
Send your guesses to 
this department, please 
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FLOOR PLAN of ROCK LODGE 


OULD you like to have a real, 

honest-to-goodness_ stone 
cabin? This is not a real estate adver- 
tisement, but a story of how we built 
two attractive summer lodges at very 
reasonable costs. They have been 
widely copied in this section. The pic- 
tures on these pages show one of them 
as it is today. 

The construction is very simple, so 
the prospective builder need not hesi- 
tate if ia wishes to undertake the 
building during a vacation period. By 
doing it at such a time he can direct 
the work himself and, if he wishes, 
help with the building. 

The walls are of what is technically 
known as uncoursed rubble masonry. 
This means that no attempt is made 
to have rocks of a uniform size and 
that they are not “‘squared 
up” or cut in any way. 

In preparing to build, the 
first step is to get a good 
foundation, and inasmuch 
as the walls of this type of 
building are very heavy the 
foundation must be quite 
wide or else should rest on 
bed rock. After the founda- 
tion is laid and before the 
walls are started it will be 4" 
necessary to build a form 
wall, in order to have straight inside walls when the 
building is completed. This is built of cheap lumber 
and is constructed with the 2-by-4’s on the inside and 
a smooth surface on the outside. Door and window 
frames should be nailed in place at this stage of the con- 
struction and plenty of spikes should be driven into the 
outsides of these frames to insure a good “tie” to the 
completed wall. 


OR the ordinary one-story building, the walls should 

be about 1% feet thick at the base and about 8 inches 
thick at the top. Lay the rocks about 2 or 3 inches from 
the form wall and then fill the intervening space with 
cement mortar. For mortar, 6 parts of sand to 1 of 
cement will be sufficient. All rocks should be large enough 
and so spaced that one end will be held firmly in the 
mortar, and the mortar must be well tamped to fill all 
of the voids. Small rocks can be used to fill part of the 
space between the form wall and the larger rocks, but 
they should be placed after the mortar is put in and 
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We Built A 


Construction Is Simple 
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Stone steps lead 
to the sun dial, 
on the very top 
of the rock pile 









should be tamped into 
place. By doing this you 
will have a fairly smooth 
concrete inside wall with a 
rock-studded outside wall. 

When the last row of rock is being laid on top of the 
wall, bolts are embedded in the mortar about 2 feet 
apart with the threaded end 3 inches above the completed 
job. These are used later for bolting a 2-by-4 to which 
rafters and beams are nailed. 

Walls should be wet twice each day for one week, if 
water is available; mortar placed the day before must be 
well wet before any new is placed on top of it. 

When the forms are removed there will no doubt be 
small holes, but these can be easily filled with mortar 
and need cause no concern. 

After the walls are completed the roof is put on in the 
usual manner and the interior may be finished to suit 
the individual, the method being the same as in any 
brick or similar house. Plaster is satisfactory. 
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Cabin of Stone 


and Results Pleasing 


We put ornamental iron grilles, 
bolted to the frames, over the 
windows and good locks on the 
doors, in order to keep prowlers 
out when the house is not occupied. 

No. unusual difficulties have 
been encountered in this type of 
construction, sand being hauled 
from a nearby stream bed and 
rock hauled from nearby hills or 
taken from the building site. 
Those rocks which we did haul we 
picked for their beauty, all of 
them being rich in color. 

Mortar was mixed in a home- 
made mixing “‘boat”’ and was car- 
ried to the place of use in buckets. 
It is best to place the mixing boat 
and sand as close to the building 
as possible to shorten the haul, 
though a short haul, if necessary, 
will not increase the cost very 
much. 

Both of our houses have fire- 
places in the living rooms. For 
one fireplace, stones were sized and shaped with a ham- 
mer, but for the other the construction was the same as 
the outside walls. 


AVING finished the house our attention at once 

shifted to the grounds. Rustic effects are easy to 
obtain and go perfectly with such a place, at the same 
time adding much to its charm. Our front porch is made 
of flag-stones, and rock steps lead up to a sun dial. 

For a comparison of costs, one of our houses was built 
for about $2.50 per square foot of floor space. The 
builder did very little work himself and that price 
included all labor, materials, built-ins, electric wiring and 
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Rocks are piled up without 
reference to size or shape 
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Workable Directions 


by 
Floyd R. Getsinger 
of Phoenix, Arizona 




















This arbor of rustic oak is 
covered with wild grapes 


fixtures, and all of the walls are 
plastered. In fact, it is finished 
just the same as any city house 
would be except that it is smaller 
and has pine instead of hardwood 
floors. The other house cost less 
than half of the above, but the 
inside walls are not plastered and 
all of the work was directed by 
the owner, only the labor being 
hired. The outside walls of these 
houses cost about eighteen cents 
per square foot as compared with 
forty cents per square foot for 
brick or similar construction. 

We have in mind many general 
improvements not mentioned 
above. These are being done dur- 
ing various week-end and vaca- 
tion trips. Among other things a 
bird-bath recently completed is of 
unusual interest, as it contains rocks from many different 
localities. In it are pieces of petrified wood from the 
Petrified Forest which is in a distant part of our state, 
ore from various mines, rocks from the desert, and odd 
stones from here, there and everywhere. 

If you are interested in building a summer house I am 
sure that you will find this an ideal method of construc- 
tion. You will find it cheaper than many other types, far 
more attractive than the usual summer lodge, and it will 
be “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ 

Editor’s Note.—If you are interested in cabins, watch 
for the June issue containing the splendid article, “‘Plant- 
ing the Seashore Home,” by Edna Betts Trask. 
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These photographs 
show a bit of what has 
been accomplished 


Our 
Garden 








Seven [housand Feet High 


T has occurred to me that probably 

few people would have a garden 
higher up in the world than ours, and 
that what will grow here will grow 
almost anywhere. It might be of inter- 
est, then, to tell something of our strug- 
gles and accomplishments and our— 
still only too many—unattained ideals 
in our Rocky Mountain garden 7000 
feet high. 

It was six years ago that we started 
our garden, with the sublime ignorance 
of outdoor things that is born of a pro- 
fessorial life. History and literature 
offer scant training for gardening skill. 
In fact English Literature may actually 
be a hindrance; it makes one yearn for 
plants with poetic associations like the 
“rathe primrose.” 

At first our method was uninterest- 
ingly simple. We had a gardener put in 
plants—mostly annuals—and watched 
them grow. It never occurred to us to do 
anything to hasten the process, except 
to give them water. That, I may add par- 
enthetically, was no trifling task, since 
our soil, an hour after a thorough drench- 
ing, is sun-baked again. From these be- 
ginnings we have advanced consider- 
ably. We have learned to “cultivate,” 
bending our knees in unaccustomed 
humility to stir up the surface soil with 
a trowel. Many a morning we have 
labored, pulling weeds, picking out 
stones—a never-failing harvest—even 
transplanting tiny seedlings when some 
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of the seeds surprised us by coming up. 

The plan of the garden was in my 

mind from the first. When the house 

stood, complete but bare, on a bit of 

Wyoming plain, I drew a picture of our 
future back yard, and we have been fill- 
ing in the picture ever since. The lot is 
50 feet wide and 125 feet deep. The 
house is something over 30 feet wide and 
is set back far enough to cut off about 
one-third of the depth of the lot. For 
this back yard I planned a curving 
driveway coming in from the alley, en- 
closing a lawn with a border of flowers. 
At the back of this lawn was a little 
raised terrace supported in front by a 
stone wall, and on the terrace was a 
trellis with seats at each end. Over the 
trellis vines were supposed to luxuriate, 
and in front of it hollyhocks were to 
bloom. 


HERE we found our first disappoint- 
ment. Year after year we planted 
hollyhocks, and winter after winter they 
rotted out. We have finally concluded 
that the snow piles up too much in front 
of the trellis, and have put them at the 
back and side of the house and in various 
other spots, to try every possible loca- 
tion. This summer most of them 
bloomed, and I hope that some at least 
will become firmly established. I have 
reluctantly given up my vision of their 
bright blossoms against the pale gray of 
thetrellis,andamtryinggladiolusinstead. 
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Gardening here has all the ex- 
citement of gambling, on ac- 
count of the vagaries of weather. 
We may, as happened last win- 
ter, go down to 40 degrees below 


zero. We may, on the other 
hand, have a spell of summer in 
February, when the sap begins 
to start and misguided tulips 
poke their noses po ground. 
It is wise, therefore, not to give 
the early things a southern ex- 





Who Shall Read This? 


fF you live where tt’s cold in win- 

ter, hot in summer and the wind 
blows free, you will find much 
in this article to help you with 
your garden problems, regardless 
of your altitude.—The Editors. 
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criminately, and the result is ~ 
often good. This year our Shir- 
ley poppies, which were for- 
merly confined behind the trel- 
lis, sowed themselves all through 
the bed in brilliant bunches of 
red and pink, and they came on 
while some of the other things 
were still small, so we hadn’t 
the heart to pull them up. 

We are working, now, to es- 
tablish perennials, and gradu- 








posure where they will be too 
much encouraged by the sun. 
Last year we had a heavy frost 
during the first week of September, and we do not feel 
safe even in June. All this jumbles blooming seasons in a 
manner startling to those who live in more settled cli- 
mates. August is really our month of bloom. I am 
always interested to read in the garden magazines sugges- 
tions for developing the late summer garden, with the 
assumption that the early summer is the blooming time. 
Our problem is to keep the garden from looking painfully 
thin in June and July. Last spring we had a beautiful 
April, then in May came bitter cold which killed most of 
the lilac blossoms, already far advanced, and delayed 
everything else. The result was that I had daffodils in 
June and that some of my iris was still blooming in July. 

These little inconsistencies do not trouble me, how- 
ever. So long as I can have daffodils, I can enjoy them in 
June as well asin April. And I am just as happy to have 
my blaze of color later in the summer as to have it earlier. 


PEAKING of color, I am consumed with envy when I 

read descriptions of aesthetic combinations where lav- 
ender deepens into purple and is set off by a mass of pink; 
where white and gold spring up in just the desired spot. I 
feel guilty when I see in garden books that indiscriminate 
mixing of colors in a border is merely laziness. But I also 
feel inclined to speak up in my own de- 
fense. I, too, began with high ideals of 
color combinations. I ordered plants in 
different shades. I planned for this 
color here, another there. But part of 
my combinations died, and part turned 
out to be something else, and I learned 
to be grateful for any color at all. After 
all, Nature herself mixes rather indis- 


Two views of the McIntyre 
garden. We like the trellis with 
its built-in seats. (See details of 
this garden seat on opposite page.) 
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ally we are getting some stand- 
bysin. Sweet William, bleeding 
heart, Shasta daisies, gaillardia, 
various kinds of pinks, Oriental poppies, and much del- 
phinium. The delphinium does very well here, and with 
that we have really succeeded in attaining some color 
combinations, though we have done it by adding annuals. 


LONG the east side of the house are delphinium, and 
in front of it are pink petunias. There are two 
hellyhocks on this side, too, which obligingly turned out 
to be a deep rose color. Some of the delphinium is dark, 
some light blue, and the whole effect, against the gray of 
the house, is very lovely. Back of the bird bath, which 
stands in the center of the terrace, we also have delphin- 
ium, which next year should make a background of rich 
blue. In among the delphinium plants are gladiolus, 
which are in various shades of salmon pink and rose. In 
front of these we put in dark purple petunias and marguer- 
ites, and directly in front of the bird bath are Iceland pop- 
pies in white and yellow. Below the terrace, against the 
low wall, we have Canterbury bells, purple and pink. 
One thing a high altitude gardener discovers: if you 
want anything to look at early in the summer, you cannot 
depend too much upon seed sown outdoors. If you wait, 
as the catalogues cheerfully tell you to do, until “the 
frost is out of the ground,” you will be lucky if you have 


















blossoms before autumn brings frost 
again. It is much more satisfactory to set 
out plants for the annuals you may need, 
and it is an inspiration to see a few things, 
such as snapdragon and gay petunias, 
blooming when they ought to bloom. We 
had abundant and beautiful blossoms 
from zinnia seed, but not until late in 
August, while a zinnia plant set out in 
June was in bloom July 28. Even with 
gladiolus it is well to have the plants 
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started in a greenhouse, instead of 
trusting to bulbs put directly in the 
ground. Of course this makes garden- 
ing somewhat more expensive; that is 
why it is wise to depend as much as 
possible upon perennials, and to use 
only those annuals which are essential 
to the desired effect. Some things, of 
course, like sweet peas and the various 
kinds of poppies, must always come 
from seed. Sweet peas are usually 
planted here toward the last of April; 
putting them in the 
ground earlier does not 
seem to hasten their 
growth, and we cannot ex- 
pect blossoms until after 
the middle of July. 

One interesting thing 
we discovered this year— 
that delphinium will 
bloom twice in a season. 
On September 13—frost 
was merciful this year— 
our delphinium _ plants 
were almost all showing us 
a new array of blossoms. 
And the Prairie King rose, 
which is supposed to be 
the most satisfactory red 
rose for this region, also 
siaged a second perform- 
ance, and was covered with 
roses even after frost came. 

By the way, one of the two Scotch 
gardeners who make our life exciting 
by giving us bits of their time and dis- 
agreeing about everything except 
their interest in our garden, has an 
effective way of protecting rose 
bushes through the winter by bending 
them over and heaping dirt over 
them. Our yellow rosebush lived 
through a most extreme winter, when 
many older and stronger bushes per- 
ished, and our neighbors, lamenting 
their own departed, looked in envy 
upon its wealth of yellow blossoms. 


| Ports spring we had a belated in- 
spiration, and planted groups of 
shrubs along the edge of the border, 
our idea being to have in time a 
shut-in, or semi-shut-in garden. If 
the bushes thrive as we hope they 
will, they will furnish a helpful shelter 
from sun and wind. It is hard to find 
a spot for flowers that prefer shade, 
in this region where trees have to be 
coaxed and a hot sun seldom fails to 
shine. Though our winds are sup- 
posed to come only in spring, there 
are many summer days when I look 
anxiously at my frail young plants, 
bending before the blast. Our hopes 
may be disappointed, however, for 
shrubs are even more of a gamble here 
than flowers, as they are so likely to 
be winter-killed. Those which do best 
seem to be dogwood (not the tree but 
the bush), pink honeysuckle, currant, 
caragena, hawthorn, and lilac. It was 
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rather disappointing, after paying a 
nursery for my hawthorn and dog- 
wood, to find that some of my neigh- 
bors had dug them up in the woods, 
but this is, after all, reassuring, for it 
makes one hopeful that they will 
thrive. Some hint of the patience re- 
quired may be given by the fact that 
four out of six dogwood bushes died. 
The other two, however, have thick- 
ened and spread amazingly, and even 
in winter their red branches give a 
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The McIntyre home as seen from the street 


cheery touch to the landscape. This 
year we are trying some experiments: 
flowering almond, snowberry, sumac, 
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A Garden Bench 


This bench is built of boards 2” thick 
using two 2” x6” pieces for the top. 
The length is optional but about 36” is 
a practical size. The ends can be sawed 
from two pieces 2” x 12” x 14” so that 
the tops are 10” in width as shown. 
After nailing them to the top, brace 
with pieces 1"x3". The tie shown 
underneath is 2”x2” and should be 
securely nailed to the supporting pieces 
to hold the bench steady. Bevel all the 
edges and apply three coats of paint. 
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and the lovely feathery tamarix. We 
tried the tamarix once before, unsuc- 
cessfully, but “hope springs eternal.” 


"THs suggests the refrain which al- 
ways accompanies our gardening 
—“Another year.” Another year we 
hope that the anchusa which accord- 
ing to approved landscape principles 
we planted so that the blue might 
give distance, will blossom and not 
run all to leaf. Another year the 
peonies will bush out and 
be covered with bloom. An- 
other year the Virginia 
creeper will spread over the 
trellis and make a_ back- 
ground of green for the 
glads and the birdbath. 
Another year—but why go 
on? There would be no 
zest in gardening if there 
were not another year. 

An innovation this sea- 
son was the rock garden. 
The terrace extends for 
several feet back of the 
trellis. This we have 
banked with rocks of va- 
rious sizes and shapes, and 
we have started arabis, for- 
get-me-nots, portulaca, 
verbena, sweet alyssum, 
and different kinds of se- 
dum. We sent for ten little sedum 
plants, of several varieties, and were 
delighted to find that they adapted 
themselves bravely to Wyoming con- 
ditions and spread out and flourished. 
Even at the end of its first season, our 
rock garden was most gratifying. 


ELL, sometimes I sigh for a 

climate which does not capri- 
ciously freeze and burn; a peaceful, 
equable region where one does not 
lose ten trees in a season and one can 
count upon lilacs in May. But there 
is, after all, some satisfaction in our 
hard-earned beauty, even if it does 
not last as long as we should like. 
And the results are not to be despised. 
On the twenty-seventh of August we 
had these plants in bloom: snap- 
dragon, several varieties of pink, mar- 
igolds, Shirley poppies, Canterbury 
bells, columbine, English daisies, ver- 
bena, China asters, zinnias, pyre- 
thrum, candytuft, Shasta daisies, 
gaillardia, stock, hollyhocks, pansies, 
portulaca, arabis, sedum, sweet alys- 
sum, delphinium, gladiolus, petunias 
(pink and purple), marguerites, Ice- 
land poppy, California poppy, Sweet 
William, Maltese Cross, salvia, gyp- 
sophila, sweet peas, forget-me-nots, 
pentstemon. Not bad for a “semi- 
arid” region. Perhaps the cool nights 
which make our flowers slow in ma- 
turing give them color. At any rate 
there is a sense of triumph in pro- 
ducing a garden on top of the world. 
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When It’s Iris 


Sunset Land 


by 
Mary Goodrich 


Photographs by H. S. Lawton 
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[N the protective shadow 

of Tamalpais stand the 
Kentfield gardens of Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Hardy. 
Here the planting of rare 
varieties is so planned that 
iris time is prolonged far 
beyond the normal bloom- 
ing season—a regal display 
of a royal, yet democratic 
flower of the entire West 
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"THE brilliant spectacle 

of this iris garden gives 
credence to that flower’s 
Grecian name of rainbow, 
for the color, ranging from 
mother-of-pearl to the 
vivid blues and purples, 
punctuates the encircling 
dull greens of shrubbery 
and trees. It is iris time 
in lovely Sunset Land! 























DONT get the idea from this story of exploration under- 
ground that visiting Carlsbad Caverns is a difhcult and 
perhaps dangerous undertaking. No indeed! When you 
visit this wonderland, your trip will be comfortable, per- 
fectly safe, competently guided and most interesting. Carls- 
bad Caverns may be approached by rail or automobile. 
Complete details about the Cave and its accessibility are 
ready for youwhoare looking for vacation ideas. —The Editors 


I: is as much fun to explore the depths of the earth as 

it is the mountains of Tibet or the jungles of the 
Amazon. The lure of seeing a place which has never been 
seen before is just as strong in the darkness of a cave as 
in the high places touched by the sun and wind. 

A mad scramble down rough paths, swinging off by a 
rope into unknown blackness, and finally your light 
illuminating, for the first time in all the ages, new rooms 
of sparkling beauty—that’s what it is to go cave-exploring 
in the great Carlsbad Caves. 

One day last January, when the hills above the cave- 
mouth were covered with ice, and we knew few visitors 
would attempt the slippery climb, we thought a good 
time to do some exploring. Discarding our Park Service 
uniforms for old rough clothes (mine were relics of some 
tough battles with the fire-devil back in Yosemite), and 
arming ourselves with gasoline lanterns, two five-cell 
flashlights, some rope, a compass, and a few oranges, we 
tramped down the slope toward the cave mouth. 

A heavy fog, settling at night, had frozen, and a strange 
world of ghosts peopled the hill. The once swaying sotols 
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| Explorers 


In Carlsbad Caverns, 


by E. D. Freeland, 


were motionless, held in an icy grip; Span- 
ish bayonets stood with stiffened glistening 
daggers, and each tiny spike in the cactus 
garden stood apart, glittering with frost. 

It had been just 20 degrees above zero 
on the surface, and as we descended the 
familiar staircase at the mouth of the Big 
Hole, the gradual rise in temperature to 
56 degrees—the constant temperature of 
this part of the cave throughout the year 
—was as welcome a change as the one in 
summer, when one gratefully leaves a 
glaring desert sun to meet the cool moist 
darkness of the great chambers below. 

It took us only a few minutes to reach 
the Lunch-Room, where our tourist-guests 
enjoy the novelty of having meals served 
750 feet underground. Here we turned off 
on the Left-hand Tunnel, a very beautiful 
and little-known part of the cave, not 
yet lighted. Several small rooms with 
curiously colored and shaped formations 
open off this corridor, which at last divides 
into several smaller tunnels, about two 
miles from the Lunch-Room. We turned 
off to the north, following a tunnel which 
was so narrow and low that we often had 
to crawl on hands and knees to get 
through. A thermometer placed here 
showed an increase in temperature of 10 
degrees, or a total of 66 degrees, so that 
it was noticeably warmer. We were mov- 
ing along rather fast, too, so that it was 
no wonder we began to feel as if we were 
approaching the infernal regions with 
alarming rapidity. 

We finally emerged in a large room 
about 200 feet across. This seldom-visited chamber has 
been called the Black Diamond Room, because of its 
unique black formations on wall and ceiling, which our 
flash-lights brought out in relief. The ground was very 
rough, covered with irregular lumps of decaying lime- 
stone, and something else the presence of which was 
harder to explain—piles of fresh guano, powdery brick- 
reddish stuff, proving the nearby presence of bats, and 
possibly another exit above. Our famous three million 
bats are at this time presumably fast asleep in their 
winter habitat in the old Bat Cave, far from the trails 
the tourists take. 








ARROLL, my companion, and a real cave “old- 

timer,” led the way to a pit which yawned at the 
east end of the Black Diamond Room. This pit was 
about 100 feet wide, and appeared to be funnel-shaped, 
its ceiling descending at a sharper angle than its floor. 
About a year before, Carroll and two others had looked 
over the edge of this mysterious hole. They had had 300 
feet of rope with them, but no one knew what was at 
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Underground 
New National Park 
Park Ranger 


the bottom—or where bottom was, for that 
matter—and so they had postponed explora- 
tion in the hope of constructing ladders for 
the descent. There are no ladders yet, and 
we knew we were the first two human beings 
ever to descend that pit and to see what lay 
at the bottom of it. 

Now for it. We left one lantern at the lip 
and climbed over the edge on a gradual slope 
that shortly became very much steeper. A 
few feet down we found a formation of suffi- 
cient strength to tie our rope to, and as the 
downward grade was now about 80 per cent 
and probably would become more nearly 
perpendicular as we descended, we tied our 
rope to this piece of limestone. 


ARROLL went down to the end of the 

rope, about 60 feet, while I stood at the 
formation, letting out the rope to him; then 
I slid down about half way to a place where 
I could get a firm footing, flipped the rope 
off the formation, and slid to the place where 
Carroll stood. Then the procedure was re- 
peated. Often we found it rough enough to 
walk, or rather, to slide, without using the rope, and this, 
of course, we did as often as possible. 

Finally we came to a place where we dared not fasten 
the rope, though it was too steep to dispense with it 
altogether. There was indeed a stalagmite about two 
feet thick, but it was so porous that our light shone 
through, and it crumbled at our touch. 

It was here that we had our second thrill. Peering 
down, straight below we saw the blue-green of water. 
I braced myself against a ledge with the rope in my hands 
and let Carroll slowly down the last 50 feet of the pit. 
Just at bottom, his swinging lantern hit the wall, the 
mantles broke, and all was dark. Carroll’s only remark 
was a drawling one to the effect that it was as black as the 
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PHOTCGRAPHS BY H. C. KENNICOTT 


inside of a cow down there. Now he was left with only 
a flashlight to explore his find, a large chamber the floor 
of which was covered by a lake, the largest body of water 
yet found in the cave. He judged its length about 100 
feet and the width about 25. It was pure and clear, and 
Carroll could see bottom about 25 feet down. The water 
was as still as death; no ripples ruffled its glassy surface. 
It was surrounded by formations of the purest white. On 
the opposite side there was an opening leading into 
another smaller room, at the end of which appeared to 
be a small pond. 

Since there was no formation to tie my rope to, I had 
to be content with Carroll’s description of the new lake- 
room until we could climb out again to the edge of the 
pit and up to the Lunch-Room, from which we 
sent for more rope and a camera and films. 

This time, as we let ourselves down, the road 
was a familiar one, and we knew what lay at 
the end of it. The pit had been untraveled 
before our coming, as the perfect character of 
the formations showed; on this, our second trip, 
only a short time later, our tracks were all too 
apparent. It is fairly easy to tell, in a cave, 
whether you are the first in a room or not. 


NOW saw the lake room for the first time. It 

is one of the most beautiful rooms in the en- 
tire cave. Until that day hidden from the sight 
of man, its beautiful formations were a pure 
and sparkling white, in color and texture not 
unlike the glittering frost-covered bushes we 
had left behind us on the surface. The ceiling 
and many of the (Continued on page 50 
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A_ COT TAGE IN THE WEST 
mi i The Specification/ 


xterior:-wood shakes or 
clapboard Re 


+ wood or composition 
shingles. 
Color: while walls, roo 
green or natural weathered 
wood shakes 
Interior~ floors: hardwood. 


walls-Liv. Room, dining room, 

















Dining Room 


Bed Room 
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hall rail,wood-V jointed 
boards stained & waxed. 
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Storage 











Kitchen: builtin cabinets 
tiled sink, refrigerator, breakfast nook. 
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Bed Rooms: plastered, large closet 
Basement 
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Bath: tile floor, recess tub. shower over, pedestal lavatory 


nt warm air furnace. Laundry on porch. 
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Blueprints 
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Write to Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco, to learn 
how you may secure complete work- 
ing plans and specifications for the 
houses illustrated on these pages. 
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For the 


Amateur 
Fisherman 


Gprinc in the West is the time of 

roses—and of fishing, too. The 
minds of the young men of old may 
have turned to thoughts of love when 
the snows of winter melted, but today, 
if we may judge by the numbers of 
angling icenses sold and the crowded 
condition of the highways leading to 
fishing waters, men, both young and 
old, think of fishing when spring rolls 
around. 

While there are some expert fisher- 
men in every community, there are 
many, perhaps the large majority, 
who are not to be classed with the 
experts. It is to this class I write in 
the hope that I may add to their 
pleasures when they go astream, for 
there are numerous points about the 
game, certain rules that apply to 
certain conditions, that are helpful to 
beginners and to all those who have 
unsuccessfully sought trout. 

Early season trout fishing in the 
western states is an uncertain quan- 
tity. Much depends on weather con- 
ditions, not alone on the day of the 
trip, but in some instances on the day 
or days preceding. The heavy fall of 
snow that accumulates in our moun- 
tains during the winter affects the 
conditions of our rivers and creeks; 
immediately following a warm spell 
of weather the rapidly melting snow 
causes high water in the larger rivers, 
and even in the creeks that head at 
rather high elevation. 


"THE angler who knows the region 
in which he is to fish will select a 
stream that does not drain a large 
territory at high elevation and so will 
find a normal flow instead of the rag- 
ing torrent that might be the case if 
he had gone to another type of water. 

The early season trout fisherman 
should keep in mind the fact that in 
high and roiled waters it is useless to 
fish with dry or floating flies. The 
fish at this season, except perhaps in 
the slow-moving meadow streams and 
small creeks, are likely to be feeding 
on the bottom. It is seldom that they 
will rise to the surface until the waters 
become fairly low and clear. There 
are two reasons for not expecting to 
take trout from the surface or to see 


them jumping after in- 
sects. First, most of the 
aquatic insects upon which 
trout feed do not hatch un- 
til the waters begin to rise 
in temperature. While the 
water is cold the insects 
are in the larva stage and 
they either swim about un- 
der the surface or crawl on 
the bottom. Second, the 
trout could not see insects 
on or above the surface be- 
cause of the roiled condi- 
tion of the water. Later, 
when the waters become 
lower and clear, and the 
insects leave the water and 
begin to fly, we may hope 
for dry fly fishing, but 
now, if we use the feath- 
ered lures, we must sink 
them. 

While some anglers dis- 
dain the use of anything 
but the dry fly (and I 
must say that to take fish 
on the tiny floating artifi- 
cial insect is the acme of 
sport) still there is a thrill 
to hooking trout on any 
kind of fly, and when we 
cannot get fish on the 
floating fly, then I for one 
will use the wet or sunken 
one. 

The beginner at 
fly fishing should 
remember that the 


fish are not near 
the surface when 
the streams are 


“up,” and that it is 
useless to drag his 
lure along the sur- 
face. Skittering 
flies on the water is 
sometimes success- 
ful later in the season, 
but with even fairly 
high water the angler 
should cast across the 
current and allow his 
fly to sink as it drifts 
down stream, and while 
it is drifting it is some- 
times wise to twitch 
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ARIZONA—Open season June | to Sept. 30. Non-resident fish NEW 
and small game license $10. Resident, $1.25. R 
CALIFORNIA—May | to Oct. 31 throughout most of state. OREC 
on-resident angling license $3. Winter steelhead fishing n 
allowed. Resident, $2. 
COLORADO—May 25 to Oct. 31. Non-resident, $3. Resident, $2. ies 
IDAHO—May 30 to Dec. 31. Non-resident, $5. Resident, $2. WAS 
MONTANA—May 21 to March 15. Non-resident, $3.50. Resi- o) 
dent, $2. ¥ 
NEVADA—April 15 to Oct. | in some districts. Some parts open li 
earlier and close later. Non-resident angling license $3. WYO 
Resident, $1.50. nN 
To secure angling licenses, inquire at any sporting goods store or When 
local automobile club or iation head rters. tic 
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it slightly to give it a life- 
like motion. A pull of a 
few inches against the cur- 
rent will close the hackles 
on a fly, and when it is 
allowed to drift again the 
hackles will open. This 
gives the appearance of a 
kicking or struggling in- 
sect, and the motion of the 
fly also attracts attention 
to it. 

I favor rather large flies, 
preferably made of ground 
squirrel tail or deer hair, 
for early fishing: No. 8 for 
the smaller streams and 
even No. 6 for the large 
rivers that contain big 
trout. Those who have 
used feathered flies exclu- 
sively may get a surprise 
if they will try the hair 
flies in high water. 

The bait fisherman 
also should cast across the 
current and allow his lure 
to sink and drift naturally 
with the current. Angle- 
worms, grubs and water 
insects such as_helgra- 
mites and caseworms drift 
with the current when 
they fall in or are dis- 
lodged from rocks under 
the surface, so the angler 
who is using natu- 
ra] bait should pre- 
4. sent it to the trout 
as the fish is accus- 
tomed to see it. In 
some instances, 
where one is fishing 
a rather quiet pool, 
no sinker is neces- 
: sary, but a split 
shot or two, or even 
split buckshot will 
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fish NEW MEXICO—Legislature expected to change fishing laws. . 

ne anno he 115 to Oct, 31. W lhead fish lowed. be required to get the 

ig —Apri to Oct. 31. inter steelhead fishing allowed. ° 

ung on-resident angling license $3. Resident, $3. bait down where the 

$2 UTAH—June 15 to Oct. 31. Non-resident angling license $3. fish are lying if the cur- 

; esident, $2. e ' 

.. a WASHINGTON—County regulations but practically entire state rent Is swift. 

esi- a by Seed 1, teas cates var “—- provenance to Dec. 31. Spinners are very ef- 
inter steelhea shing allowed. non-resident tourist > io 

sie Sectas qual tee dees. fective for early season 


fishing. The revolving 
blades will take trout at 
any time of the open 


$3. WYOMING—Legislature in session, but present me pt 1 to 
Nov. 30, will probably be retained. Resident, $1 $l. 


When pace licenses, tourists should inquire about local restric- 


e or 
tions such as closed seasons, closed streams and daily limits. 
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Some Practical Lines to Help 
You Land The Big Ones 


by 


J. P. Cuenin 


season, but they are especially attrac- 
tive to fish, or at any rate they get 
excellent results, when the water is 
slightly roiled. A small spinner, one 
with a blade not more than half an 
inch long for the smaller streams and 
one about an inch in length for larger 
rivers, will sometimes mean a catch 
when nothing else will get a strike. 
Like the flies and bait, the glittering 
blade should be fished close to the 
bottom when the water is high, and, 
as with the other lures, it should be 
cast across the current rather than 
down stream. It is most effective if 
drawn across the current behind sub- 
merged rocks, for it is on the down- 
stream side of the rocks that the fish 
are likely to be lying in wait for the 
food that comes down with the cur- 


‘rent. This fish jewelry will foul on the 


bottom and be lost occasionally, so 
one should have a supply of spinners. 


N the matter of equipment one 

must have a rod, reel, line, leader 
and lures of some sort. For fly fishing 
the rod must, of course, be of the fly 
type, but in its selection the angler 
should not choose at random. For 
large rivers where the fish run to good 
size and where a long line must some- 
times be cast, a very light, whippy 
tod would be useless, while a stiff, 
powerful and heavy rod would afford 
very little sport on small streams. 
Select the rod for the kind of fishing for 
which it will be used most of the time. 

The reel for fly fishing is of sec- 
ondary importance. It is simply 
something to hold the line as it is not 
used in the casting. The line plays a 
very important part in fly fishing, for 
it must fit the rod. By that I mean 
it must be heavy enough to bring out 
the spring action of the rod. Probably 
90 per cent of the trout anglers use 
lines that are entirely too light. They 
evidently judge the line by the test in 
pulling strength and are satisfied if it 
is strong enough to hold fish. While 
no set rule can be laid down, the fol- 
lowing sizes in level lines will work 
better than lighter sizes: For a 4% to 
5 ounce rod, size E; for rods weighing 
5% to 534 ounces, size D; 6 to 6% 
ounce rods, size C. Good luck to you! 
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My 
Favorite 
Bouquets 


HOLLYHOCKS on the table in a flat 
pewter, colored glass or silver dish, 
the heads floating. Small green leaves 
of any pretty plant around the edge, 
beneath flower heads of blue ageratum. 
Use ivory candles fastened with melted 
wax to small dishes, filled with ageratum 
flowers. 
Petunias arranged on the branch, imper- 
fect leaves and flowers removed, the 
branch anchored to a flower holder, are 
beautiful in an amethyst or rose glass jar 
(see drawing below). 
Hollyhock and delphinium spikes are love- 
liest in a large vase or jar upon the floor, 
by the bookcase or near a door casing. 
Otherwise such tall flowers appear out 
of proportion to the size of the room. 
Remember the trick of rubbing the stems 
to make them bend gracefully. 
Calendulas in a copper bowl or Chinese 
ginger jar are lovely if arranged around 
a tall candle. Fasten the candle into the 
jar with melted wax, then place the jar 
in a flat dish of water. Bank this dish 
full of pansies, creeping phlox, and agera- 
tum. It is lovely on a bare table or with 
doily service. 
African Marigolds, gay, bold flowers, are 
best in a rough crock, an earthenware 
jar, or a copper bowl. Place on the floor 
near a crackling fire, or rather high, bent 
down to view the room. As table flowers 
they belong with peasant embroidery or 
colored linen. 
Have you a deep lavender or blue pottery 
bowl? Then try this: flesh pink roses and 
verbenas, with deep pink or rose colored 
flowers of the same varieties, together 
with blue larkspur. Use with deep laven- 
der and rose candles on a cream yellow 
cloth. And in amethyst glass, use pink 
roses, blue scabiosa, and ageratum. 
Shasta Daisies are country flowers. Use 
them in a blue crock, or in a brown bean 
pot, turning their faces all one 
way. Arrange flowers at Ne 
markedly different heights. 
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A Dozen 


Perennials For 


HE making of lists of the 

hardiest plants is not so 
simple as it seems. This refers 
not only to lists which have to 
satisfy many even if they can 
never please all, but even to those 
which will pass muster with the 
compiler himself in his more criti- 
cal moments. Hardiness, or re- 
sistance to death, is so relative a 
matter that it can only be con- 
sidered here in relation to a par- 
ticular area, the Pacific coast 
midway between Canada and 
Mexico. If cold were the only 
consideration in hardiness the 
polar bear and the Eskimo would 
increase and populate the earth, 
but we have learned that the 
negro thrives far better than the 
Eskimo where heat rather than 
cold must be faced, and the camel 
is drought-resistant and adapted 
to desert life in a way that the 
polar bear is certainly not. 

The dozen perennial plants dis- 
cussed below, then, have been 
selected especially for their adapt- 
ability to mid-Pacific coast condi- 
tions of even temperatures, rather 
wet winters and pretty dry sum- 
mers. The list can not, therefore, 
include the herbaceous peony or 
the hardy phlox, because these, 
though resistant to cold, are not 
so to drought. It makes no pre- 
tense of being a list of the best 
dozen. I have omitted the perfect 
perennial for this section, the tall 
bearded iris, because it has already 
been discussed by me in SunsET, 
and the same is true of others. 

It also excludes all biennials, 
like foxgloves and hollyhocks, as 
well as certain perennials of great 
value but limited hardiness, like 
the zonal pelargonium or gera- 
nium. Omitted, too, are some few 
perennials of undoubted capacity 


to take care of themselves but of 


questionable value in a small gar- 
den because lacking color or pos- 
sessing tones distressing to most 
gardeners. The Greek acanthus 
and the common valerian seem to 
me to be such. I shall not try to 
evaluate those chosen or to treat 
them in order of blooming, some- 
times a difficult sequence to ar- 
range, but shall take them up as 
they come in alphabetical order. 


MAY 


by 


Sydney Mitchell 


Anchusa italica first came to my 
attention as a lovely blue perennial, 
said by the Atlantic coast gardener 
describing it to be of doubtful hardi- 
ness and inclined to die out in some 
winters because of excessive moisture. 
I secured a plant, dug a hole in my 
then very warm, dry, westward-facing 
garden, and prayed that it would live. 
My prayers were answered, as prayers 
sometimes are, too literally. It throve 
so that I had a wonderful clump a 
year later when those changes a gar- 
dener lives for made it seem desirable 
to put a gravel path over the place it 
occupied. I dug up all the long, black, 
horseradish-like roots I could and re- 
planted them elsewhere, where they 
soon established themselves, but I had 
to leave a few bits of root in the hard 
soil eighteen inches deep. In three 
months these came cheerfully to the 
surface right through the path, and 
would soon have been in flower but I 
wrathfully dug them up again and 
this time succeeded in keeping them 
down. 

I don’t consider this an easy plant 
to lose in California, but as it does not 
spread badly it is really not to be 
feared and it is, in its best forms, like 
the deep blue Dropmore variety or 
the paler Opal, a fine garden plant 
when its somewhat harsh leafage is 
crowned with three- or four-foot loose 
spikes of flowers of forget-me-not 
form and of a color all too hard to get 
into our gardens. It is easily raised 
from seed, though the usual way is to 
get divisions of the plants. Almost 
any piece of the root, even without 
leaves or a crown, will grow and 
eventually make a good clump for the 
rear of the border. 

Aquilegias, better known by their 
popular name of columbines, in their 
native state are either woodsy or 
mountain plants, and some of the 
alpine species, including alas the 
lovely Rocky Mountain Aguilegia 
coerulea, are none too easy to grow 
at sea level in central California. For- 


tunately there are hybrid strains of 


seed in which such strong and drought- 
resistant species as 4. chrysantha and 
A. Skinneri have been combined with 
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Dire-Hard 


Western Gardens 


Decorations by 


Heath Anderson 


the more delicate 4. coerulea, the 
lovely state flower of Colorado, 
give a wide range of charming blue, 
pink, red and yellow variations, with 
the beautiful long spurs of their 
parents. These are so much more 
attractive than the old color varieties 
of Aquilegia vulgaris, with their short, 
dumpy flowers, that the average gar- 
dener will be wise to confine himself 
to these. Sometimes seed purporting 
to give some particular color is offered, 
but rarely do we get more than a per- 
centage coming true, and the mixed 
hybrids are of such delightful shades 
and combinations in a good strain 
that they are generally best. 

Columbines don’t divide easily or 
well, they don’t even move happily 
when long established, in fact they 
are not really longlived, though very 
easy, perennials. It is therefore best 
to raise them from seed in flats or in 
a cool, half-shady seed bed and move 
them out to their permanent places, 
preferably in fall or early spring. 
Where half shade and a damp place 
are available, give some of it to your 
columbines, though they can be grown 
in full sun. Our dry summers are too 
long for them, so give the plants an 
occasional good soaking even when 
they are well established. This will 
tend to discourage mealy bug, which 
sometimes infests them in summer 
and becomes responsible for the loss 
of plants. In a favorable location 
they often self seed. Let the new ones 
eventually replace the old. 

Asters, not the annuals, but the 
utterly different fall-flowering peren- 
nials, are better known to many as 
Michaelmas daisies, deriving this pop- 
ular name from their flowering about 
the date of this old English feast-day. 
They are really eastern American wild 
flowers, greatly improved by Euro- 
pean breeding. In Califorriia they are 
generally at their best blooming in 
August; farther north they are later 
and also better. But even in Berke- 
ley, or elsewhere in California where 
August is foggy, they are quite happy, 
particularly if they are given lots of 
water and half shade rather than full 
sun. Then they are covered with 
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clouds of misty blue, white, pink 
or purple flowers, quite large in 
many of the robust Novae-Belgae 
varieties, much smaller and heath- 
like in varieties of the more 
dainty, graceful Ericoides section 
or the forms of 4. cordifolius. 
Seed of these asters gives so many 
weedy forms that it is better to 
get plants, which are not expen- 
sive as they increase very rapidly. 
There are many named forms, 
some very much alike. If you 
have never grown any, try Climax 
for a tall, vigorous blue and St. 
Egwin for a medium pink, neither 
one a novelty but both still good. 
Then go after the new ones. Cul- 
ture is simple, and the best prac- 
tice is to plant single growths in 
spring and each spring thereafter 
divide up the clumps which have 
been made, replanting the strong 
new outside shoots. But even if 
this annual division is occasion- 
ally neglected they will often 
flower quite well. They enjoy 
water and a mulch of old manure 
through their flowering season 
but fortunately stand neglect, so 
unfortunately they often get it. 
Aster alpinus, though a hardy 
perennial, is better for the rock 
garden, and should not be con- 
fused with the tall varieties more 
suitable for the border. 
Chrysanthemum maximum js a 
name now rarely heard, for the 
big, white hardy daisies which 
used to bear that name are now 
generally all listed as Shasta 
daisies, even though some varie- 
ties were raised in England or 
France rather than in California 
by Luther Burbank. These are 
the easiest of perennials, demand- 
ing little, enduring much, but 
rewarding the grower who best 
considers their preferences. Like 
the Michaelmas daisies, they en- 
joy annual division and replant- 
ing. Break up the old plants in 
spring, and use only the strong, 
fresh single growths in the new 
bed or border. They make no 
demands as to soil, but prefer a 
good one in a fairly sunny place 
and occasional watering in sum- 
mer. Flowering mainly in early 
summer, they make good border 
plantings (Continued on page 52 
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Of 
Western 
Flowers 


Ss 


egg Hany or gaillardia are pretty 

in a shallow peasant china bowl and 
prettier if, rising above them at uneven 
heights, are blue larkspur and ageratum. 
Tuberous begonias are best in a shallow 
dish of glass or silver. Let them float as 
do water lilies. Much may be done by 
grouping them in sequence of color. They 
are exquisite in Tiffany or “bubble glass.” 


Creeping Phlox of pink and apricot shades 
is exquisite in pale blue glass, and pale 
blue delphinium goes well with it. Imag- 
ine it on a powder blue damask cloth. 


Gourds, those bizarre little vegetables 
that grow in your garden, are excellent in 
a heavy pottery or metal wall vase. Let 
them hang on their wire-like vines, and 
thumbtack these vines to a growing posi- 
tion. No water is needed if the gourds 
are full grown. 


Gladiolus. Arrange long-stemmed ones in 
borders in a rectangular container, prefer- 
ably glass, filled with damp sand. Stand, 
with their leaves, to simulate growth in a 
garden bed. Arrange blue larkspur below 
the gladiolus blooms, between the stalks. 
Use with butter yellow and lavender 
candles. 


Nasturtiums. Permit light between 
blooms. Climbing nasturtiums are lovely 
in a Ming blue bowl, copper, green glass, 
honey colored glass or pewter, with ivory 
or jade candles. Lovely in wall vases if 
thumb-tacked to wall as if climbing. 


Zinnias, varied colors, are exqui- 
site in Majolica ware, either wall 
vase, bowl, or urn. Group flower 
heads at different heights. Use 
with tan and rose candles, on 
lavender linen. 


Cyclamen, tuberous begonias and 
tiger lilies, are lovely with 
shades of soft blue—powder blue 
or Copenhagen—or with silver. 
Embed begonias and cyclamen 
blossoms in sand so that they 
appear to be growing. Border 
with small flowers like violas, 
alyssum, or forget-me-nots. 


—Doris Hudson Moss. 
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What It Costs to Build a House 


HE following are prices per square by 


For modernizing or for very small 


foot, or unit cost, for work installed oan quantities of work add 10 per cent 
(including both labor and materials) pre- William I. Garren also add for alterations or for preparing 
vailing on small houses built in western ARCHITECT existing parts. Add 6 to 10 per cent each 


states. It is assumed that no unusual 
conditions of design or installation are 
encountered, and that competent workmen or contractors 
are available for the work. In inland and mountain 
states slightly higher prices are quoted on certain 
manufactured products, due to added shipping costs. 


for general contractors’ and architects’ 
fees. For prices on material alone con- 
sult your local dealer or write to Sunser Consultation 
Department. In estimating, add together costs of 
all materials and work required to make the completed 
part. (See Consultation Service in this issue for example.) 





Part of House Item Cost per | Cost 






























































| inti Cost per Cost | ate 
Part of House | Item Description ning aaah Description | ai a 
| Felts | 72, between paper $ 04 | 
| Bathroom heater | Electric heater, 1 K.W. $ 32.00 | Boards | 14” rigid, fiber .06 
Electric, kitchen 32.00 | | Weatherstripping, Double hung windows: 
Buithin | Shower | Glass door 50.00 up | ~ Zine—25e per lineal foot 
conveniences | Canvas curtain and rod 7.70 Bronze—40c per lineal foot 
F rome curtain and rod 13.70 Insulation | | Casement windows: 
Refrigerator Automa’ 165.00 up | Zine—40c per lineal foot 
Incinerator | Brick with chimney 150.00 | Bronze—5ic per lineal foot 
| Doors with thresholds: | 
| Zine $ 12.00 
Cases | Drawers and shelves complete, $ .80 | | Bronze 18.00 
Built-in (measure vertically) , 
Cabinets | Medicine cabinet | Wood, with mirror 5.00 up | Lead and oil 3 coats 04 
| Metal, with mirror 12.00 up | Stain | And Shellac and wax .06 
| Creosote Roof, 2 coats | .03 
Cabinet | — board 6.00 up | Whitewash | 2 coats 015 
Painting | Tinting | 2 coats and size .022 
| | Washable | 2 coats and size 03 
| Bells | | Complete 5.50 | Antique | Stain, rub, wax 055 
Outlets | Convenience 3.00 | Enamel | 3 coats -05 
| For fixtures 2.40 Damp-proofing | 2 coats .02 
| Power, 20 ampere 8.00 
Radio and aerial 10.00 | ee | Stippled and glazed 14 
‘Smich hes 2.95 | Bape | Size and hang .04 
Washable fabric | Size and apply 055 
Electrical | Fixtures | | Bathroom brackets 4.00 | Textured | Plastic materials ll 
| Dining room, 4-light 12.00 Wall | Wash | | Stucco wash | .02 
| Living room, 5-light 14.00 coverings | Boards | Fiber board 06 
| Bedroom 6.50 | | Gypsum or pulp board .05 up 
| | Brackets, 2-light 4.60 | Tile | White, glazed 1.10 
| Sockets 1.50 | Colored, glazed 1.50 
| 
Heater | Water, 20 gal. 100.00 Plumbing | Fixtures Average per fixture, complete 
Heater | With fan, 1 K. W. 25.00 | installation 60.00 up 
Fireplaces | Brick | Complete with damper and | Sink Kitchen 22.00 up 
| chimney 80.00 up Lavatory | Wali t 32.00 
+ Lavatory | Pedesta | 52.00 
| | Laundry | 2 part tray, cement 19.50 
| Under-flooring | 2x10 joist and sheathing $ .20 | Toilet | White | 40.00 
| Composition I me 40 Plumbing | Tub | Rec | 114.00 up 
| Tile White ceramic 75 (Modernizing); (Add 20% to | Shower and curtain over tub | 20.00 
| Glazed colored 1.25 clusive of |above for color in| | 
Cork Cemented on wood .80 hidden rough | fixtures) | | 
Linotile Cemented on wood .90 piping | Boiler | With gas coil 35.00 
Fleoring Linoleum | Cemented on wood .38 | Boiler | 20-gal. automatic | 80.00 
| Rubber Cemented on wood 1.00 | Heater (water) | Instantaneous automatic, gas 60.00 
| Pine | 1”x4” tongue and groove .10 | Heater 2% gals. per minute, instant. | 105.00 
| Hardwood 1” planks 42 Heater | 3-gal. instant. thermostatic | 120.00 
| Hardwood e's?” :20 
aes old | Tar and gravel | 5 ply .06 to .08 | 
| floo | Sanding and finish .12 | | 10 year guarantee |.07 to .09 | 
; Shingles | Composition strip |.08to.09 | 
[Sheet nee! A grade single strength .25 Wood, +” butt | .08 up} 
| Shee grade double strength .30 | Wood shakes, split | | ae 
Plate .60 Slate | -40 up; 
Glass | Sheet i¥ foley A grade 1.50 Roofing | Tile, flat 22 
| Mirrors | Plate, A grade -90 | Asbestos rigid |.18to .21 | 
| Art | Leaded 1.00 | Tin (for decks) .35 up, 
| Structural | Counter-shelf 2.00 | Copper (for decks) | .60 up) 
- | Tile Spanish 20 | 
| Locks Full easy spring, with handles $ 2.00 | Hand-made Spanish 24 
| | Front door with handles 10.00 up | Stain 2 coats creosote | .03 
| Windows Casement fasteners .35 up : 
| | Casement adjusters 85 Brick Common, 8” thick .36 
| Sash locks, .30 | Common, 4” veneer .22 
Hardware | Cabinets | Glass knobs .10 | Pressed, 4” veneer .54 
| Spring catches 10 Concrete Reinforced, 12” thick | .80 
| Screens | Metal, roll .45 up Wood 4” studs, sheathed outside 14 
| | Flat, wood frame .20 up Tile Hollow, 8” thick | .36 up} 
| Miscellaneous | Weather vanes 15.00 up Cement rat \ aaa 8” thick | .36 up| 
| | Door knockers 3.50 up Partitions 4” studs, 9’ hi | .08 
| | Letter boxes 3.00 up 3” hollow tile” | .16 up 
t t Stucco Cement on chicken wire | 19 
| Central plant | Warm air, coal fuel 175.00 up Wall Paper Outside felt 003 
| | Warm air, natural gas fuel 175.00 up construction | Wood Shingles outside .08 up 
| Steam, natural gas fuel 400.00 up and finish Clapboard outside .13 up 
Steam, coal fuel 400.00 up Board and batten outside . a 
| | Hot water, coal fuel 325.00 up Logs Imitation halved 12 
Unit | Electric wall type, 1 K. W. 32.00 Windows | Double hung with trim and hdw. 10.70 up 
Heating | Electric fan heater, 1 K. W. 25.00 Metal sash and frame 15.00av. 
| Gas, floor (vented) 100.00 Plaster On wood lath, inside 06 
Radiant-fire, gas 19.00 up On metal lath, inside tt 
| On plaster board, inside 095 
Automatic fuel | Gas 50.00 up Doors, pine Inside, complete with hdw. 12.50 up 
burners | Coal 250.00 up Wood trim | Pine or redwood 1” thick .12 
| Oil 250.00 up | Adobe Walls 12” thick 50 up| 
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OT all of us can leave town and live where the 

breezes are always cool in the summer time, but 
we can make a few changes and additions to our home 
furnishings in order to create the effect of coolness. I 
know some people who go so far as to take the large 
rugs up in the summer-time and merely keep two or 
three small ones in the living room, none in the dining 
room and just one by each bed. This is perhaps an ex- 
treme case, but the general principle it conveys is good. 
Just as we store away our winter raincoats and blankets, 
so should we change the winter clothing of our rooms for 
the cooler things suited to summer living. 

There are several ways of doing this and much might 
be written about this almost untouched field of endeavor; 
let us confine our remarks, however, to the simpler ways 
of doing things and talk of inexpensive 
articles only. 

In the living room the heavy draperies 
should be taken down and light ones of 
cretonne or semi-glazed chintz used as 
substitutes. If you doubt the suitability 
of these fabrics for your style of room, 
perhaps you have not seen the wide range 
of designs carried by the larger home fur- 
nishing establishments; there are colors 
and types to suit all styles. This change 
alone will often give the desired trans- 
formation. Moreover it is real economy 
to have two sets of draperies, for just as 
clothes and shoes last longer when used 
alternately, so do draperies look better 
and last longer when used as suggested. 

Another very practical change and also 
a sensible economy is to have slip covers 
made for the sofa and at least one chair, 





Awning curtains 
are ready to shel- 
ter one from chil- 
ly winds or too 
bright sun in the 
upstairs living 
porch above 


Almost anywhere 
along the West 
Coast one may 
find just such in- 
viting outdoor 
living rooms as 
the one at right 





Bring the 
Outdoors In and 
the Indoors Out 


Suggests 


Edgar Harrison Wileman 


especially if these are covered in mohair or heavy tapes- 
try. In some cases where not more than two pairs of 
draperies are needed it is possible to have the slip covers 
made of the same material as used at the windows. If, 
however, there is sufficient design already in the room 
on walls, in draperies, or in rugs, it would be best to 
have plain slip covers of linen, chintz, or crash with 
piping or trimming in a contrasting color. Slip covers 
must be well tailored in order to be smart; they should 
fit perfectly, and are usually finished at the bottom with 
a box plaited flounce. 

A rearrangement of the living room furniture might 
help materially to give a summer-like atmosphere. The 
articles which during the winter have been grouped 
around the fireplace might now be turned at another 
angle towards the center of the room, and new groupings 
could be made around windows. 


UPERFLUOUS articles such as extra cushions, heavy 
scarfs, runners and mats, also decoratives in general 
might be thinned out and stored away for the summer. 
This will give a lighter, more airy aspect to the room, 
and when the articles are replaced in the fall, they will be 
seen with new interest and thus become less tiresome. 
The dining room is used less in the summer-time, and 
so many articles can be stored away. Window draperies 


Et eR 
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should be treated in the same way ng ty —— 7 
lighted by brilliant sun, 
and you willunderstand 
why it is the focal point 


as the living room. For certain 
kinds of chairs small slip covers 
can be made using the drapery 
material. Cool looking linen mats 
and runners can take the place of 
heavier ones on table and buffet. 

Bedrooms should receive their full share of this cooling 
transformation. Strong early morning sunshine can be 
tempered by outside awnings or by dark green roller 
shades inside. Dainty ruffled marquisette curtains are 
summer substitutes for heavier side draperies, and here, 
too, a chintz slip cover can be made for the easy chair or 
chaise longue. If a heavy coverlet or bedspread is used, 
this might be stored away with the winter blankets and 
one of lighter weight used. The inexpensive reproduc- 
tions of old Colonial candlewick spreads are trim and 
cool looking as are also the quaint foi/es de Fouy with 
scalloped sides and pillow sham. 


of a patio garden 


May*Y people live in the sun room in the summer- 
time, especially if it is furnished with cool wicker 
furniture, fiber or linoleum rugs and gay cretonnes. It 
must, however, have outside awnings or other means of 
shutting off direct sunlight if it is to be pleasant. Fur- 
nishings for this room have changed considerably during 
the last few years. Formerly the natural cane was used 
either plain or varnished. Nowadays if this is used it is 
painted in bright colors and has colorful linens, prints or 
chintzes for cushions. The newer furniture, however, is 
called stick reed or stick fiber, and is not woven like a 
basket but is made of separate sticks or reeds, which are 
painted in colors to match the upholstery fabric. Spring 
cushions are introduced for comfort and, where dampness 
or exposure is likely to harm the coverings, these are of 
some waterproof fabric such as permatex, waterproof 
glazed chintz or oil cloth, pretty as well as durable. 
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Enclosed or semi-enclosed porches are furnished in 
a similar manner and much can be done to make such 
places very attractive. Let us include these in our 
remarks about outdoor furniture for in our beloved 
Southwest we build our houses with patios, court 
yards, enclosed gardens, verandas, large balconies 


and roof gardens in order to take full advantage of 


outdoor living. 


Patio furniture may be of wrought iron, lacquered 
or painted. It suits the Spanish house where the 
same metal is so often used for gates, balcony railings, 
well-heads and general decoration. Comfortable sofas 
and chairs are now made of strap iron with cushions 
of durable materials that are not spoiled by rain or 
sunshine. Other articles are also made of iron to go 
in these settings; tables with tile tops for coffee, lunch 
or general use; iron plant stands and iron porch ham- 
mocks with their striped awnings and cushions of 
bright colored duck. A patio, when it has been well 
planned and has many potted plants, large earthen- 
ware jars and perhaps a small fish pond or fountain 
with trickling water is a delightful place for summer 
meals. During the day, awnings or large umbrellas 

can be arranged to give shade, while at night it is a 

simple matter to get lights from hanging wrought iron 

lanterns or wall fixtures. Many architects plan an 
outside fireplace in the patio and this is a welcome 

addition both for warmth and entertainment on a 

cool summer evening. The table at meal times is set 

with colored linen cloth and napkins with which may 
be used the heavy colorful chinaware which corre- 
sponds. 

For garden use painted wooden furniture gives a 
pleasant air, especially if there is a picket fence 
painted white or trellis and arbor treated in the same 
way. Painted redwood is the most durable and is 
well worth the small difference in price. This kind of 
furniture looks particularly well on lawns and under 
trees; the very combination of colors, green and white, 
is in itself cool to look at. 

Have you tried eating meals in your own patio or 
garden? Both these places can easily be made quite 
private by planting those shrubs or vines which grow so 
quickly in this part of the country. Trellis, painted 
green, is inexpensive and very effective with growing 
vines and roses climbing over it. Trellis work, well made 
and carefully painted can be a very decorative article in 
many places. Sun room walls are sometimes finished in 
whitewashed brick with green trellis nailed over it, and 
this makes a very pleasant background for summer fur- 
nishings. Patio walls may be treated in this same way, 
and so can semi-enclosed porches and verandas. Its 
small cost and adaptability make it especially good for 
general garden decoration; it quickly and effectively 
hides unsightly next door gardens, service yards, untidy 
vacant lots or other undesirable views; and when over- 
grown with climbing roses, wisteria vines, or other 
growth it becomes a veritable thing of beauty. Even 
though it is not possible to enclose a garden sufficiently 
to ensure privacy for meals, one can always construct 
a three-sided pergola with this same trellis work and in 
a short while one’s rose-covered arbor will be a secluded 
retreat, a cool place for reading, visiting or informal meals. 

There is usually some place around the house where a 
porch hammock can be used; sometimes it fits on a porch, 
oftentimes on a wide balcony or awning covered roof. It 
is the most comfortable article yet invented for outdoor 
rest and, at the same time, very decorative. Equally 
good looking are the lawn umbrellas thrust through 
painted iron tables with four chairs to match. This 
bright color makes a striking contrast against green foliage. 
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ell Beginning April 23 from San Francisco... April 25 
n- from Los Angeles...and every two weeks thereafter 
a President Liner will sail to New York—via the 
Panama Canal and Havana. 











on President Liners 


...a New Dollar Line Service 


in 
ler 
las On your next trip to New York enjoy the advan- 
tages of this new service. The friendly cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of World Liners. The exceptionally large 
outside staterooms, with twin beds. Your President 
an Liner docks at both Balboa and Cristobal. And ten 
ne full hours in Havana. Stopover, if you like. 

* The fare, including meals and stateroom, is $250... 
et Strictly First Class. Roundtrip— one way ship, one 
ay way train— is $350. Both ways via the Canal $425. 











AVacation trip 
fothe@ Drient 


and back 


S400 


including Honolulu 


Fast President Liners and low excursion fares have made 
Japan, China and the Philippines a new vacationland. 

Lazy, tonic days at sea on a great President Liner... stopover 
at Honolulu, if you like... fascinating days in the Orient, 
riding rickshas, visiting age-old temples, gay oriental night 
life, browsing thru bazaars. You can make the excursion to 
Japan and back in as little as 32 days. 





The roundtrip fares, lowest in years, are in effect on President 
Liners sailing from the Pacific Coast April 1 to July 31. Return 
limit October31. Yokohama and return $450; Kobe $465; Shang- 
hai $520; Hong Kong and Manila $565. All include Honolulu. 
President Liners sail every week from Los Angeles and San 
ils. Francisco, fortnightly from Seattle and Victoria. Weekly from 
Pa the Orient to America. 
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Before you decide on your vacation—send in this coupon. Please send me descriptiv e literature and complete 
information regarding fares, sailings, ete. 





° : : ; ; Name 
Be [am planning a trip to the Orient ( )—-NewYork(_ ) 
and expect to go about Address 
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POST'S BRAN FLAKES—a regulator, to bal- 
ance the modern diet. It gives you bran, with 
other parts of wheat. Eaten by 
more people than any other 
bran cereal. There 
are now two Post's 
bran cereals, 


both delicious 












which of these two 


Rou know the man. He works hard, 
plays hard. Never irritable. Always 
looks fit. No wonder he is successful. 


Perhaps you know his wife; a vital, 
radiant woman with fresh complex- 
ion and merry eyes. 

Don’t envy these people. Just real- 
ize that success comes from within 


there is no deeper physical secret of 


success than daily regularity in cleans- 
ing the system of waste-matter. 

Faulty elimination is responsible for 
most of our dull looks and sharp 
tongues. Poisons, harbored in the sys- 
tem, sap your energy and stifle ambi- 
tion. Your head feels heavy just when 
you need all your faculties. 

Very few of us moderns take the 
bulk food that nature requires to rid 
our bodies of impurities. The chances 
are 9 to 1 that you need bran. 


Nature's food—in delicious form 


Obviously not everyone needs more 
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bulk food in the same degree. That’s 
why there are two Post's cereals pre- 
pared for this particular purpose. 

Post’s Bran Flakes is a regulator. Bran 
with other parts of wheat. It supplies 
the bulk food which most of us need; 
even those who aren’t aware of the fact. 
Bran Flakes belongs on just about every 
breakfast table. It is on millions of them. 
For these dainty toasted amber flakes, 
so flavory and alluring, are eaten by 
more families than any other bran food 
in the world. Try them and you'll know 
why; all ready to eat—just add milk or 
cream. 

Whole Bran is for stubborn or chronic 
constipation due to insufficient bulk in 
the diet. It is full strength bran. Just as 
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PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 





EATS BRAN 


WHOLE BRAN /5 new. Full strength bran for stub- 
born or chronic cases of constipation due to insuff- 
cient bulk in the diet. So effective 
that 2 tablespoons make 

an adequate serving. 
There are now 
two Post's bran 

cereals, both 
delicious 
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do you need ? 


effective as any full strength bran cereal 
but a triumph of taste. You will want 
to eat these crisp, crunchy little shreds 
“straight” from the package; with milk 
or cream. Or sprinkled over fruit or 
berries. Two tablespoons make an effec- 
tive serving. An irresistible way to serve 
Whole Bran is in muffins—puffy, golden 
morsels that melt in the mouth. Use 
the new recipe on the package. 

You can soon tell which of these 
appetizing foods is the one for you. Start 
tomorrow to be your buoyant self again. 


Constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, 

should yield to one of these cereals. If your case 

is abnormal, consult a competent physician at 
once and follow his advice 


ods 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 
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Less Common Shrubs and Vines — 
For the Bay Region 


LTHOUGH limited to a slight degree 

by the lack of intense heat which 
some plants demand for their best develop- 
ment, the region bordering the San Fran- 
cisco Bay enjoys growing conditions that 
will bring to perfection most of the common 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. A list covering 
all these varieties would be long and cum- 
bersome and to many garden enthusiasts 
it would border on monotony. In the 
following list, I will try to avoid this by 
listing some of the less common garden 
subjects and some of the new introductions 
that will help to add novelty and interest 
to the garden. 

When I say Bay Region, a vast section 
is taken into consideration, for it must be 
remembered that San Francisco Bay 
stretches from near San Jose on the south 
to the mouth of the combined Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers on the north and 
washes the shores of nine counties. It in- 
cludes the rich valleys of Santa Clara and 
Napa, the tule marshes and rich foothills 
of the east shore, and the redwood covered 
slopes of Marin County, to say nothing of 
the sand dunes that once formed the pres- 
ent location of Golden Gate Park in San 
Francisco. 


(GENERALITIES are difficult, for plants 
that thrive in the heavy lowland soil 
find difficulty on the well drained slopes 
and vice versa. The windswept beach sec- 
tion forms a problem of its own and in a few 
of the more interior valleys frost must be 
contended with. I am therefore going to 
take the region of the greatest number of 
home garden owners and offer a list that it 
is hoped will prove helpful. With a brief 
description of the conditions prevailing in 
the higher land of Oakland, Berkeley and 
the Piedmont Hills, we will launch directly 
into the lists. (See box at right). 

The east shore of the Bay opposite San 
Francisco rises rapidly away from the 
waters’ edges to form gently rolling hills 
that have proved to be some of the most 
delightful homesites in all California. Fanned 
by the gentle breezes from the Bay in sum- 
mer the temperature rarely reaches 85° 
and tempered by the influence of the salt 
water, the winters are exceptionally mild, 
infrequently reaching 32° above zero. 
Rainfall comes during the late fall and 
winter with very little rain between May 
and October. Twenty to twenty-five in- 
ches is not sufficient to provide water for 
the whole year and irrigation of most types 
of garden plants is necessary. The adoption 
of the Spanish type home has called for the 
introduction of many palms and other sub- 
tropical flora, the banana being common. 
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Vine Maple (Acer circinatum) 

Nevin’s Barberry (Berberis nevini) 

Western Sweet Shrub (Calycanthus 
occidentalis) 

Tree Anemone (Carpenteria 
californica) 

Mahala Mats (Ceanothus prostratus) 

San Diego Wild Lilac (Ceanothus 
cyaneus) 


Less Common 


Gold Dust Plant (4ucuba japonica) 

Broad-leaved Coprosma (Coprosma 
robusta) 

Cocculus (Cocculus laurifolius) 


Abelia (Abelia triflora) 

Canary Wattle (Acacia podalyriaefolia) 

Chinese Azalea (Azalea indica) 

Japanese Azalea (Azalea obtusum 
hinodigiri) 

Chinese Barberry ( Berberis gagnepami) 

Coral Bouvardia (Bouvardia coral 
gem) 

Yellow Flowered Buddleia (Buddleia 
madagascariensis) 

Camellia—many named varieties 
(Camellia japonica) 

Magic Tree (Cantua buxifolia) 

Natal Plum (Carissa grandifora) 

Chorizema (Chorizema ilicifolia) 


Less Common 


Night Blooming Cestrum (Cestrum 
nocturuum) 

Dwarf Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster pan- 
nosa nana) 

(New) Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster humi- 
fusa) 

Willow-leaved Cotoneaster (Coton- 
easter salicifolia) 

Trailing Willow-leaved Cotoneaster 
(Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa) 


Jackman’s Clematis (Clematis jack- 
mani) 

Parrot’s Bill (Cleanthus puniceus) 

Azors Jasmine (Jasminum azoricum) 

Chilean Bellflower (Lapageria rosea) 

Hildebrand’s Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
hildebrandiana) 

Evergreen Wisteria (Mellettia megas- 
perma) 

Evergreen Mock Orange (Philadelphus 
mexicanus) 








Less Common Native Shrubs 


Less Common Flowering Shrubs 


Less Common Vines 


A Similar List of 32 Unusual Trees is Yours for the Asking 


by 
J. A. Gooch 


al 








Desert Willow (Chilopsis saligna) 

Tree Poppy (Dendromecon rigidum) 

Flannel Bush (Fremontia californica) 

Silk Tassel Tree (Garrya elliptica) 

Salal (Gaultheria shallon) 

Ninebark (Physocarpus capetalus) 

Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry (Rides 
speciosa) 

Huckleberry (Vaccinium ovatum) 


Foliage Shrubs 


False Daphne (Daphnophyllum macro- 
podum) 

Dodonea (Dodonea viscosa) 

Myoporum (Myoporum lactum) 


Evergreen Dogwood (Cornus capitata) 

Daphne (Daphne odora) 

Banks Grevillea (Grevillea banksi) 

Sweet Bush Jasmine (Yasminum 
Grand Duke) 

Scarlet-flowered melaleuca (Melaleuca 
lateritia) 

Banana Shrub (Michelia fuscata) 

Small-leaved Osmanthus 

Dwarf Pittosporum (Pittosporum 
filiferum) 

Rhododendron—many varieties 

Princess Flower (Tibouchina semide- 
candra) 

Templetonia (Templetonia retusa) 


Berried Shrubs 


Chinese Holly (/ex cornuta) 

Chilean Guava (Myrtus ugni) 

Pernettya (Pernettya mucronata) 

Dwarf Pittosporum (Pittosporum 
Siliferam) 

Formosa Firethorn (Pyracantha for- 
mosana) 

Kansu Firethorn (Pyracantha Kan- 
suensis) 


Purple Granadilla (Passiflora edulis) 

Orange Trumpet Vine (Pyrostegia 
venusta (Bignonia venusta) 

Star Jasmine (Rhynchospermum jas 
minoides) 

Copa de Oro (Solandra guttata) 

Sky Flower (Thunbergia grandiflora) 

Gibson’s Thunbergia (Thunbergia 
Gibsont) 

Blue Japanese Wisteria (Wisteria 
multijuga) 
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Mix beaker egg 
whrhes, sugar and 
cornstarch ~w 








Gok in douple 
Boiler Lor 20 
minutes ~w 
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Stirring; add 
Salt and ¢tated 
Cocoanut ~ 










Drop a 
teagpooh otito 
Duttered paper 
atid Bake slowly- 
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| The Kitchen 


















































TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Twin Recipes 
(Illustrated on these pages) 
Whenever I make cocoanut macaroons, I make cooked salad dressing at 
the same time, using 3 egg whites for the first and the yolks of the eggs 
for the second recipe. Here are both of them: 


Cocoanut Macaroons 
3 egg whites, beaten stiff 1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 
1 cupful of granulated sugar Y4 teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of grated cocoanut 
Mix the beaten egg whites, the sugar and the cornstarch in the upper 
part of a double boiler. Cook over boiling water for 20 minutes, stirring 
all the time. Take from stove, add salt and cocoanut, and drop from 
a teaspoon onto buttered paper on a baking sheet. Bake slowly (at 300 
degrees) until brown—about 15 or 20 minutes. Let cool on the paper. 
While these are baking I make the 


Cooked Salad Dressing 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of dry mustard 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

3 egg yolks 
Heat the water and vinegar together. Mix the dry ingredients, add 

the beaten egg yolks, and add all gradually to the hot vinegar and water. 
Cook slowly, stirring, until thick. Pour into a scalded pint glass jar 
and keep in a cool place. Before serving, thin with whipped or plain 
cream or evaporated milk.—Mrs. T. H. M., Seattle, Washington. 


Y4 cupful of vinegar 
4 cupful of water 
¥, cupful of sugar 


Inner Secrets 
14 pound of marshmallows Y pound of walnut halves (48) 
1) cupfuls of cocoanut, chopped 
Melt the marshmallows in the upper part of a double boiler. Dip the 
nut kernels into the marshmallow, coating well, and roll them at once 
in the cocoanut. This makes 48 pieces.—Mrs. L. K., Wheelock, Texas. 


Baked Trout 
1 trout, 16 to 20 inches in length 1 or 2 lemons, sliced 
2 strips of bacon Lettuce 


Clean the trout and wipe with a damp cloth. Inside the fish place the 
strips of bacon, with two or three slices of lemon on the bacon, and 
sprinkle fish inside and out with salt and pepper. In a long roaster 
arrange a bed of lettuce, lay the fish upon it, place slices of lemon on 
top of the fish, and bake slowly (at 350 degrees) until done. Arrange 
fresh lettuce leaves on a platter, place the baked fish on the lettuce, and 
decorate with fresh slices or quarters of lemon. Do not use the lettuce 
or lemon that was cooked with the fish. Several fish may be cooked 
at one time in this way. If preferred, sliced onions sprinkled with 
Worcestershire or Al sauce may be used on the bacon.—I. O. T., Camp 
Sherman, Oregon. 


Graham Cracker Pudding 


6 medium sized apples 1 cupful of walnut kernels 


12 graham crackers 1 cupful of water 
1 cupful of brown sugar 1 tablespoonful of butter 
Pare, core, and slice the apples, and arrange in a buttered casserole 

in alternate layers with the crumbled graham crackers; chopped nuts, 
and sugar, having the top layer of apples and sugar. Dot with butter, 
add the water, put lid on casserole, and bake very slowly (300 degrees) 
until the apples are cooked to a jelly. Serve either hot or cold, with 
rich cream. This pudding can be freely given to the children, and the 
men always come back for more.—Mrs. L. B., Big Pine, California. 
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sng U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 
Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
Pineapple Mint Sauce 
1 small can of crushed pineapple Green coloring 
1 cupful of sugar 6 —_ of oil of peppermint, or 3 sprigs 
zy at 34 cupful of water of fresh mint 
ggs Drain the pineapple and pack into a cup. Add enough of the syrup 
to fill the cup. Put into a saucepan with the sugar and water, and color 
a good green. Simmer 10 minutes, or until slightly thickened, then add 
the peppermint oil. If fresh mint is used, it should be simmered with 
the other ingredients. This will keep well if sealed, and is delicious on 
ice cream or to flavor Bavarian cream. It is equally good served cold 
per with roast lamb or broiled chops——S. M. H., Pomona, California. 
ing Pork Chops Special 
500 5 or 6 pork chops, 1 inch thick 1 can of water 
1 medium-sized onion 1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
er. 1 small green pepper Salt and pepper 
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1 can of tomato soup 1 bay leaf 

Brown the chops nicely on both sides in a frying pan. Remove to a 
casserole. Cut the onion and green pepper fine and brown them lightly 
in the fat left from the chops. Put into casserole also, with any fat left 
in pan. Pour over all the tomato soup and the water; add seasonings, 
cover, and bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) about 2 hours. The fin- 
ished chops will be wonderfully tender and deliciously seasoned. They 
are very nice served with baked potatoes, a crisp green salad, and crusty 
rolls.—Mrs. G. H. B., Burlingame, California. 


Hamburger Corn Loaf 


2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


1 can of sweet corn 
1 pound of round steak, ground 

1 egg, well beaten ¥% teaspoonful of pepper 
Mix ingredients well. If needed, add corn flakes or cracker crumbs 
to make a fairly solid pack. Put into a greased loaf pan and bake at 
300 degrees for 2 hours. I find this a delicious meat loaf and use it on 
Sundays, leaving it in the oven while attending church. It is done 

just right on our return.—Mres. R. G. S., Altadena, California. 


Baked Fish Slices 

Cut fish (any kind) into pieces for individual servings. Dip each piece 
into heavily salted milk, using 1 tablespoonful of salt to 1 cupful of milk; 
then dip into fine bread crumbs and place in one layer in an oiled baking 
pan. Sprinkle each piece with oil or melted fat, and bake 10 minutes 
in a very hot oven—550 to 600 degrees F. When done, remove to a 
hot platter and garnish with lemon cut in thin slices and dipped in 
chopped parsley. This method of cooking is much simpler and quicker 
than frying on top of the stove. Serve with Sauce Tartare. 

Sauce Tartare 

To 1 cupful of mayonnaise add 1 tablespoonful each of pickles and 
olives, chopped fine, and % tablespoonful of chopped parsley.—Mrs. 
M. A. T., Tonasket, Washington. 


Creamed Olives on Toast 
The following basic recipe will serve 2 persons; increase measurements 
as needed, following these proportions. 


1 tablespoonful of butter Y4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of flour ¥ cupful of ripe olives, pitted and cut 
1 cupful of milk ¥ teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet sauce 
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Melt the butter in a saucepan; add flour and salt and blend thoroughly. Gd -and Ld 
Add the milk slowly and cook, stirring, until smooth and creamy. Put in whipped 
in the cut olives and cook 3 minutes, then add the kitchen bouquet _, evaporated milk 
sauce, and serve at once, on slices of crisp toast or on toasted crackers. Vile 
This makes a satisfying luncheon.—H. H., Pasadena, California. 
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[yeep I have a fa- 
vorite company dinner. 
And it is easy to prepare 
and not hard to eat. I call 
it my “chicken pie dinner,” 
and usually plan to serve 
eight. Here is the menu, 
followed by details: 
CHICKEN PIE SPICED FIGS 
PEAR SALAD 
ROQUEFORT CHEESE 
WAFERS BLACK COFFEE 

Already I can hear sounds 
of derision. “What a din- 
ner!” And so on and on. 

But let me tell you more and I am 
sure you will agree with me that this 
is a very good dinner, indeed. Espe- 
cially will you agree once you have 
tried it. 

First, the pie itself presents in one 
dish in addition to mere chicken, 
young and tender peas and equally 
tender carrots. (I am most deter- 
mined about the young and tender 
part.) Also, there is a delicious gravy, 
and finally there is the pie crust. This 
latter, of course, is not really a pie 
crust at all, but a very good version 
of the best in baking powder biscuits, 
rolled into a crust for the top of the 
pan. So there we have chicken and 
gravy, young (and tender) peas and 
carrots, and the equivalent of hot 
biscuits, all in one dish. 

Then comes the pear salad. I like 
to serve a sweet salad here, because it 
makes it possible to do away with a 
definite sweet course, in place of 
which I serve Roquefort cheese with 
crisp wafers and black coffee. And 
that is the gastronomical end of what 
a great many people in my home have 
declared to be one of the most pleasing 
and at the same time most sensible 
dinners they have ever eaten. It 
pleases them because it is the kind of 
food they like; and it is sensible be- 
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Chicken 


ays 
Mrs. E. C. Johnson 


One of the good cooks 
of LaMesa, California 


The simplest of pear salads goes 
well with chicken pie. The pic- 
tured pie, by the way, made of 
canned chicken, was delicious. 
Try it on your family and friends 








Spiced figs are interesting always. 
The Roquefort cheese was mashed 
and blended with sharp salad dress- 
ing, and served with toasted water 
crackers and wholewheat wafers 


cause I have eliminated a great 
many things they usually have to 
eat before they come to something 
they like better, and because I have 
planned it in a manner that makes 
it possible to serve it with a minimum 
of fuss and effort. 

Now for the Chicken Pie. Let it be 
understood right now that when I say 
“chicken” it isa mere courtesy title. 
My chicken pies always have been 
and always will be made of “‘hen.” 
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My Favorite Company Dinner Is 





Pie Superb 





I like to choose my bird; it must be | 
at least one year old, and it may be | 


two. There is little or no flavor in a 
very young bird, and too much in a 
mature male bird, so the hens are for 
it. I like a hen of the heavier type, 
to dress about five pounds, and it 
must be killed and dressed not less 
than twenty-four hours before cooking. 

In the morning I put the cut-up 
chicken in a pan with a close-fitting 
cover, add a quart and a half of water 
and a teaspoonful of salt and put into 
the fireless cooker section of my 
range, where it simmers slowly for 
two hours, or longer if required. At 
no time should it boil. hen the 
meat will fall from the bones remove 
from cooker and set aside to cool. 
When convenient remove bones and 
cut the meat into fairly small por- 
tions, but do not shred it. There is 
certain to be someone in your party 
who has a yearning for livers and giz- 
zards, and what a disappointment to 


see those morsels come up half an 


inch at a time! 

As for the vegetables, if you have 
them in the kitchen garden, 
so much the better. If not, 
to market. You will need 
three bunches of young car- 
rots—those smooth, slen- 
der, tempting ones, crisp 
and sweet as sugar. And 
three pounds of green peas. 
You must have only the 
best in peas, so test before 
buying. If they are young 
and fresh and sweet, I buy. 
Failing that, I take a tin off 
my shelf. Cook the carrots 
and (Continued on page 33 
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the peas if fresh, using the least water 
possible to retain the flavors and 
avoid waste of natural qualities. 

You may, if you wish, prepare the 
gravy earlier in the day, but I usually 
do it when I begin to prepare dinner. 
Add to the liquor in which the chicken 
cooked one pint of cream. (Editor’s 
note: Evaporated milk may be used, 
effecting a considerable saving.) Al- 
lowing for some shrinkage in cooking 
you should now have as much as you 
started with, ora little more. Thicken 
with a flour paste made in the usual 
manner, that is, allowing a level 
tablespoonful of flour to each cupful 
of liquid. This will give you a gravy 
of the right consistency. If your 
chicken was a hen there was enough 
fat on her to provide the right amount 
of richness to the mixture. If there 
was much fat, I hope you laid most of 
it aside. A lump of fat the size of an 
egg is enough for this dish. If it was 
a lean bird, add butter to make up the 
shortage. Add the cooked and sea- 
soned vegetables and the meat. 

And then comes the crust. I use 
2 level cupfuls of flour, 14 teaspoonful 
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your cake fail ? 


—— wota Chance / 


says Calumet’s 


Double-Action 




















of salt, 4 level teaspoonfuls of baking | 


powder, 2 tablespoonfuls of fat and 
34 cupful of milk. I might add here 
that certain flours will require a whole 
cupful of milk to 2 cupfuls of flour, 
and here only good judgment can help 
you. I shall say no more about the 
crust, for it is well known that cooks 
are of two kinds; those who can do 
things with biscuit dough, and others. 
This dough should be rolled to half an 
inch in thickness, pierced through in 
several places and carefully placed on 
top of the pie, slipped into a suitably 
heated oven (450 degrees, reduced 
after 10 minutes to 350 degrees), and 
served promptly at the end of thirty 
minutes. It 1s our custom to serve at 
the table. It is more homelike and 
the pie is always a pleasing sight when 
it comes on in a wide silver casserole 
with handles. 


"THE spiced figs served with this 
course are my own make and are 
always well received. They may be 
found in any good market, of course. 

The pear salad is an old favorite 
with us. I usually have tinned Bart- 
letts on the emergency shelf, and one 
full sized can will suffice if a half pear 
is used for each service. Lay the half 
pear on a crisp lettuce leaf and add a 
dressing of Thousand Island or any 
other not too highly seasoned dressing. 

The last course of Roquefort cheese, 
black coffee and wafers needs no 
description. 

For flowers, I usually have pink 
and blue petunias. They are always 
to be had in a Southwestern garden, 
they lend themselves admirably to 
table decoration, and I like them 
better than almost anything else. 
Cut low down on the plant with 








@ ARE YOU ONE OF THOSE WOMEN WHO 
delight in serving home-made cake— 
but always hesitate to make it, for fear of 
failure? Then try Calumet, The Double- 
Acting Baking Powder—and forget 
your worries. Even if you’re new at 
this baking game, you’ll have marvel- 
ous “‘luck”’! 

It’s Calumet’s Double-Action that 
causes that “luck.” Two actions in- 
stead of one. Two actions that protect 
your baking and make it come out 
perfectly—wispy-light and smooth, de- 
licious—even though you may not be 
able to regulate your oven temperature 
accurately. 

Calumet’s first action begins in the 
mixing bowl. It starts the leavening. 


Then, in the oven, the second action 
begins and continues the leavening. 
Up!...up!...it keeps raising the bat- 
ter and holds it high and light. Cakes, 
biscuits, all bake beautifully. 

All baking powders are required by law to be 
made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But not 
all are alike in their action nor in the amount 
that should be used. And not all will give you 
equally fine results in your baking. Calumet is 
scientifically made of exactly the right ingredi- 
ents, in exactly the right proportions to produce 
perfect leavening action—Double-Action, 

Try Calumet! See why Calumet is to-day the 
most popular baking powder in the world! ... 
Use only one level teaspoon of Calumet to each 
cup of sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet 
proportion and should be followed for best results 
—a splendid economy! Calumet is a product of 


General Foods Corporation. © 193; ¢. F corp 














LOOK!... SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION! 
Make this test—See for yourself how Calumet Baking Powder 
acts twice to make your baking better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This is Calumet’s first action—the action that 
Calumet specially provides to take place in the mixing bowl. 


After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand the glass in a 
pan of fof water on the stove. In a moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet’s second action—the action that Calumet holds in reserve 
to take place in the heat of your oven. Make this test to-day. See Cal- 
umet’s Doudble-Action which protects your baking from failure. 


CALUMET 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 





FREE—THE WONDERFUL NEW CALUMET BAKING BOOK 
Marion Jane Parker, c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Name 





Street 








State 





City 





Fill in completely—print name and address 
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i cookies keep moist a long time, but 
unless you hide them your family will make 
away with them very speedily. They taste as 
good as they look, for the delicate flavor of 
Burneit’s Vanilla makes them delicious. 

You can depend upon the success of your 
favorite cookies, cakes and desserts when you 
use Burnett’s Vanilla and other flavoring ex- 
tracts. They are uniform in purity, quality 
and flavor. Since they never vary, you are 
always sure that your dishes will be tempt- 
ingly tasteful,and never forget that every one 
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eats for flavor. 


BROWN SUGAR COOKIES 


214 cups bread flour or 


1 cup butter 

2 cups sugar (light brown) 
2 eggs 

1 tsp. Burnett's Vanilla 

1 teaspoon salt 


234 cups pastry flour 
(after sifting) 
\{ teaspoon soda 


1 teaspoon baking powder 


Mix in afternoon or evening. 
Cream shortening and stir in sug- 
ar, eggs and vanilla. Add flour 
sifted with soda, baking powder 
and salt (1 cup of nut meats may 
be added with the flour). Put into 
pan and place in cold place. In 
morning, turn out and slice 
lengthwise, very thin. Cut into 
fancy shapes and bake in a mod- 
erate oven 375° F. six to eight 
minutes. Decorate simply with 
confectioner’s frosting colored 
with Burnett’s Food Colors, 


Send ten cents for “Doubly Delicious Des- 
serts,” a booklet full of new recipes. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
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plenty of foliage, they practically ar- 
range themselves in a low silver bowl. 
Service plates for the first course 
are some old blue Meissen, divorced 
from their mates I know not how, and 
the glass is pale amber with a touch 
of gold. The salad plates are all dif- 
ferent, but of one size. The cheese 
course is served on glass plates and 
the coffee cups, small, are very old 
English crackleware, cream color with 
an all-over vinelike tracery in brown. 
Add Colonial brass candle sticks and 
thin, heirloom silver and the service 
is complete. Like most women, I use 
the best I have and make it do. 
This is a simple and easy dinner to 
prepare and serve, and the cost is 
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very low. At present prices it would 
run about as follows: 


Chicken, $1.25; pint of cream, 30c; & 


can of pears, 30c; cheese and dressing 


for salad, about 25c; Roquefort, wa- © 


fers and coffee, $1.00; spiced figs, 25c; 
vegetables, 35c. For the woman who 
has her own fowl and vegetables, even 





















her own cream, there is but little on | 


the list calling for a cash outlay, so 
that where some would estimate the 
dinner at a cost of $3.70, others would 
serve it at a cash outlay of as little 
as $1.50. 

And it is well to remember that it 
is always possible to serve a dinner 


that is good and cheap, but this is a | 


dinner that is cheap AND GOOD. 


























Oall you who would M O fg e slowly until tender, then 
cook and serve a mash and season well. 
delectable dinner to In winter we choose 


one’s husband’s “‘boss”’ 
and wife, or to the 
minister and his family, 
or to that friendly 
couple with whom those O 
community dinners are 
prepared, just try this 
simple menu, which is my favorite 
company dinner to prepare and serve. 
Beked stuffed lamb chops 
Buttered peas and asparagus 
Mashed zucchini (Italian squash) 


Cinnamon red apples or raspberry ice 
(depending on season) 


Cheese biscuits 
Garden salad 
Meringues filled with berries 

The chops I select are not the most 
expensive; they are called “round 
bone” chops and are large and satisfy- 
ing. Have that friendly meat man 
cut them from one to one and a half 
inches thick, depending entirely on 
the appetites of the guests to be: if 
hard playing golfers are on hand, by 
all means have them cut one and a 
half. Next have him make a pocket 
in each, which is to be filled with old- 
fashioned bread stuffing and smartly 
tailored by sewing the pockets firmly. 
Tuck them away in the ice box until 
a scant hour before dinner, at which 
time bake in a covered iron skillet in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees), with a 
small amount of water added. Baste 
frequently. 

The peas and asparagus may also 
be prepared as usual: cut the aspara- 
gus very fine and let stand until 
cooking time, then simply boil each 
vegetable in a small quantity of water, 
uncovered. Avoid draining the juices 
away. Combine and add a generous 
piece of butter, and serve very hot. 
The squash is peeled and cut in slices, 
and a very little water added. Cook 
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small red Jonathan ap- 
ples peeled and cooked 
whole in syrup that con- 
tains enough red cin- 
namon drops to spice 
and color them. They 


od 


may bemadeearlyinthe | 


morning and either drained from the 
syrup and served cold, or left in and 
reheated just before serving. In sum- 
mer nothing is quite so appetizing or 
attractive as raspberry ice, served in 
a sherbet glass with the meat course. 
Our idea of a garden salad is composed 
of neat little piles of finely shaved 
carrots, quaint stars of pickled beets, 
shredded bell peppers, a few string 
beans and diced cucumbers, which 
have also been prepared early in the 
day and, an hour before dinner, set 
sedately swimming in one’s own 
special French dressing, which in our 
household contains a clove of garlic. 
Of course the salad stuffs are to be 
very cold and crisp, and perfectly 
drained from their bath just long 
enough before serving to defy the 
dining room’s temperature. 

Now we come to the biscuits, which 
are made just as any plebeian biscuits 
up to the final touch, which is a mix- 
ture of cheese and butter melted to- 
gether in the double boiler, and a dash 
of paprika added. This is spread on 
the biscuits and they are shelved 
temporarily until the last 20 minutes 
of the baking of the chops, when the 
oven heat is increased to 450 degrees 
in order to bake the biscuits properly. 

And now for the dessert—well, here 
too, the appetites must be considered, 
but a never failing finale to the fore- 
going is berries, any kind you choose, 
piled lightly in meringue cups (which 
may be purchased at most good bak- 
eries) and topped with a bit of whipped 
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cream, in which for very special occa- 
sions I set a tiny Cecil Brunner rose- 
bud. In very cold weather we substi- 
tute a heavier dessert, namely six 
round chocolate wafers, that have 
very thick, flavored whipped cream 
spread between them in layers, topped 
with cream and the proverbial cherry. 

Quantities and approximate prices 
for four: 


MOINS SoS is- shies ooewane eee $.75 
14% pounds of peas.............. .20 
1% ob penne ee re 30 
4 OS ee are 10 
(or ice, one pint $.35) 

2ipounds of squash.......:..-.25% .30 
MRGRTUNIDE 564 00's. oie ashe ea ee .30 
1 box of strawberries............. 15 
(cookies and cream come to about $.45) 
BOIRO TMMKOTIN Rai. cic is ise ccceccas 35 

$2.45 


We invariably serve this dinner on 
grill plates, ““Spanishy” ones that are 
well proportioned, putting chop, pars- 
ley and apple in large section and 
vegetables in other two, serving salad 
separately. We entirely dispense 
with bread and butter plates, unless 
of course one is entertaining the presi- 
dent of the bank that holds the mort- 
gage on the house and lot! The ac- 
companying decorations, in my mind, 
always depend on the china. Person- 
ally we have a predilection for the 
gaudy effect (consider the Spanish 
dishes before condemning) of a certain 
artistic grouping of a few zinnias and 
a bit of cosmos for spray effect, add- 
ing some California buddleia sprays, 
coreopsis or even a few calendulas. 
By all means (if your men folk can be 
cajoled into it!) dine by the softening 
influence of rust colored candles in 
pewter holders, and lo, that is the 
magic of a perfect meal, partaken of 
in a truly enjoyable manner.—Carol 
Plant, Hollywood, California. 





I am always trying new little things 
in my kitchen. Here is one idea: Cut 
ripe olives in quarters and brown 
them in butter. Season with salt and 
pepper and use them as a garnish for 
meat dishes, or use them in meat 
gravies. They taste much like mush- 
rooms.—Mrs.J.M.M.,Oakland, Calif. 
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KRISPIES 
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Believe it or not, 
you can hear this cereal! 


Ketioce’s Rice Krispres are bubbles of golden rice. So crisp 
they actually crackle out loud in milk or cream! 


You’ve never heard such a cereal—or tasted such delicious 
flavor. The choicest rice. Cooked and toasted. Full of nourish- 
ing, wholesome goodness. 


Delightful for breakfast or lunch with fruits or honey added. 
Serve for nursery suppers—so easy to digest. An ideal way to 
get children to take milk. Try it afternoons when they come 
home from school. 


Use Rice Krispies in cookery too. More economical than 
nutmeats. Make delicious macaroons, candies, desserts. Sprinkle 
into soups. 

Order the red-and-green package from your grocer. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. The only cereal so crisp it actually 
crackles in cream! 


You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over w3z and associated 
stations of the N.B.C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E.D.S.T. Also 
KFI Los Angeles, KoMO Seattle at 10.00, and Koa Denver at 10.30. 
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Mrs. Porter Luker lives 
on a 225-acre farm near 
Murchison, Texas. She 
has four little girls, all 
expert jelly makers. 
Lastsummer Mrs. Luker 
won 8 prize awards at 
the Texas State Fair 
with her Certo-made 
jellies and jams. Here 
is Mrs. Luker pouring 
out the delicious jelly 
she makes with Certo. 
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And now My Jellies 
cost cents /ess 


per Glass!” 


‘“ On Orta Lke/ 


TEXAS JELLY CHAMPION 


- OW I know that I used to waste a lot of money making jelly! 

Since I've started using Certo my jellies not only have been 
winning many prizes at the Texas State Fair, but they’ve been costing 
me at least 2 ¢ less per glass. 


‘You see, when I add Certo to the fruit juice I have to boil my jelly 
only one minute instead of the usual half an hour or more that the 
old-fashioned way requires. And as a result, none of my fruit juice 
boils away. I get at least half again more glasses . . . in the case of 
strawberry jam, 10 glasses instead of 6. 


“So, including every cent I spend for glasses, Certo, sugar, fruit 
and paraffin, I figure that my jelly costs me only 8 cents a glass as 
against the 1014 cents that it cost me formerly. 


“Of course with Certo’s one-minute boil, jelly making is vastly 
quicker, too. Why now, I have my jelly out on the window sill, all 
paraffined and starting to cool within 12 minutes from the time I 
first put my fruit juice on to boil. 


“But it’s the flavor of my jellies and jams that has won me all my 
State Fair prizes! There's not one sign of that old, strong, boiled- 
down taste. Every glass that I make with Certo is so wonderfully 
bright in color and delicious in flavor. 
And the seeds in the jams are as 
soft as can be. 

“T am genuinely grateful to Certo 
and I want to urge every woman 
to use it. I hope that what I have 
said will show many women what a 
wonderful time and money-saving 
product it is.”’ 


WHAT CERTO IS 


Mrs. Luker has told you what Certo 
does. Now we will tell you what 
Certo is. 

Certo is fruit pectin, the natural 
substance in fruit juice that makes 
your jelly ‘‘jell.’’*” We extract it from 
pure fruit, refine it, concentrate it 
to a definite strength, and bottle it. 
Now those who still make jelly 
without Certo must boil down their 
fruit juice.until whatever pectin it 
contains becomes concentrated 
enough to make the mixture jell. 
This sometimes takes almost an hour. And, since every fruit has 
a different amount of pectin, results are always uncertain. 


With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this risk and bother are 
eliminated. You simply follow the recipes, adding Certo exactly as 
directed. Instantly the correct amount of pectin is provided. 

Your jelly ‘‘jells’’ with scarcely one minute's boiling. And, because no 
fruit juice boils away, you often obtain half again more glasses. Re- 
member in making jelly that every fruit is different. No one recipe 
can be made to fit them all. That is why we have developed definite 
recipes for each fruit. Ninety-three of them, each carefully tested, 
are included in a booklet under the label on the Certo bottle. Certo 
is a product of General Foods Corporation. It is sold by your grocer. 
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Miss Palmer's new booklet ‘“‘Secrets of the Jam Cupboard” 
contains many recipes for exquisite desserts and salads 
" using jams and jellies. 
GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. (In Canada address 
General Foods, Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) 
Please send me Miss Palmer’s new booklet ‘“‘Secrets of the Jam Cup- 
board” and her booklet of 93 recipes. C (S-5-81) 
NAME 
STREET. 


CITY STATE 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS . FILL IN COMPLETELY 
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Kitchen 


Adventures 


ig is such fun to vary the meal by 
trying different ways of using left- 
overs. Personally speaking, I seldom 
am sure exactly what the delectable 
dish will turn out to be, and often it 
is difficult to name it—but always it 
tastes delicious. That is of course the 
main thing to be considered. 

My latest experiment was with 
some vegetables which resulted in the 
following: 

2 cupfuls of leftover greens (spin- 
ach, chard, beet greens, etc. may be 
used. I had beet greens). 

4 small onions 

1 large white potato 

1 tablespoonful of shortening 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

Salt and pepper 

Milk 
Put the greens through the food 
grinder and line the bottom of a 
greased baking dish therewith. Peel 
the onions and potato, cut into small 
pieces, and boil together. When these 
are tender put them also through the 
meat grinder and place on top of the 
greens in the baking dish. 

With the liquid left from boiling 
the onions and potato, make a me- 
dium thick sauce with the shortening 
and flour and milk as a base. Season 
to taste, of course. Pour this over 
the vegetables in the baking dish and 
bake in moderate oven (350 degrees) 
for about 20 minutes. 

This made a delicious vegetable 
dish to go with some left over ham 
I had at the same time. This I put 
through the meat grinder, adding one 
well beaten egg, a very little celery 
salt and a little milk. I then put this 
in the bottom of an aluminum pan, 
placed slices of a hard cooked egg on 
top, and sprinkled the whole with 
paprika. I placed this in the oven 
with the vegetables for about 20 min- 
utes to heat the cooked ham and to 
cook the raw egg beaten therein. The 
egg gave a delightful custardy taste 
and appearance to the dish and it was 
most tasty. 

My husband, who is my best critic 
along the cooking lines, liked both of 
these recipes immensely. 

The day after my escapade with 
the greens and potato onion concoc- 
tion I found I still had leftovers from 
the leftover dish! This was quite a 
calamity and I decided that had I 
used only two onions and a small 
potato I would have just the right 
amount for two hungry individuals, 
leaving nothing for the next day. But 
I soon found a way to use this double 
leftover and so decided always to 
make the large quantity. 

I wanted some soup. I had this 
baked greens, potato, onion creation, 
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two ripe tomatoes, and some vegex 
for the materials. 

I cooked the tomatoes until they 
were soft and thoroughly liquefied. 
Then I added the vegetable concoc- 
tion and a half a teaspoonful of vegex. 
To this I added about three table- 
spoonfuls of water merely to make of 
a good soup consistency. Of course 
this can be seasoned as one likes. It 
made a very satisfying and good- 
tasting soup. 

One Saturday I made some good 
black chocolate cakes, making a white 
icing for them. They were very good 
but unfortunately we went out sev- 
eral nights in succession for dinner 
and at the end of the week there were 
four cakes left, a bit too hard to 
serve as cakes. 

I crumbled the cakes into a small 
baking dish and added a cupful of hot 
milk, allowing them to soak thus for 
some time. (Half an hour would be 
sufficient.) Then I beat 2 eggs well 
and added 3 tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated sugar thereto, adding this to the 
cake and milk. I sprinkled the top 
with nutmeg, and baked the combina- 
tion in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
for about 20 minutes. Served with 
cream this made a delicious cake 
pudding.—Mrs. R. M. K., Imperial 
Beach, California. 
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A Camping Discovery | 


E prefer buttermilk pancakes to 
all others, and after one summer 
of sweet milk cakes we decided to ex- 
periment at home before going camp- 
ing again, with the result that we have 
camped every summer since in the 
High Sierra, away from a milk supply, 
and yet have our buttermilk cakes 
and biscuits just as good as they are 
at home. 
We use powdered milk, making up 
a quart of it according to directions. 
Then we make buttermilk of it by 
adding part of a lactace tablet, and 
let it stand 24 hours. The tablets may 
be purchased at any drugstore, but 
be sure they are fresh. The date of 
expiration is printed on every pack- 
age. You may buy them under the 
name of lactone tablets, but whatever 
the name, they consist of lactic acid 
bacteria, which cause the souring of 
milk. Here is the recipe we follow: 
Buttermilk Pancakes 
1 egg, beaten 
1% cupfuls of buttermilk 
1 teaspoonful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
To the above ingredients add flour 
to make a thin batter—1 to 11% cup- 
fuls. Beat well, and just before bak- 
ing add the following, mixed together: 
¥% teaspoonful of soda 
¥% tablespoonful of butter 
¥ cupful of hot water 
Beat just enough to mix thoroughly, 
and bake on a hot griddle—NMrs. 
B. E. H., San Bernardino, California. 








| Dept. $5 , P.O. Box 171 Name....------------22-2--220 es enes eee eee eee ons | 
| Trinity Station, New York City 
; ENRON gs ea | 
| Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). 
Kindly send me my copy of “The Modern | 
| Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” Towmn-_________--.........-__- Stilt: 2) i | 




































































"French Dressing, my Dear? Why, 
here’s the simplest recipe I know of... 
right on this can of Mazola... the 

Salad Oil I always use!” “a 
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“Each Whittall Rug 
Completes a Picture’ 


@ Said Margaret to her best friend Sally. 


a 
* Ir these rooms are examples of what you mean,” answered Sally admiringly, 
“I quite agree with you. I’m beginning to believe ... that you've turned into an 


. . tT 
interior decorator. 


“Me?” laughed Margaret. “Don’t be silly . . . 
why I don’t know a thing about decorating.” 
“Then please explain,’ demanded Sally. 
“Of course I had seen your beautiful Sheraton 
desk and chair before you married, but 
whatever have you done to make this living 
room look so distinguished? Why .. . I’ve 
never seen a room with so much individuality 
... and the colors make a perfect background 
for you, too.” 

“That’s due to the Whittall Anglo Persian 
Rug that Mother and Dad gave us for a wed- 
ding present,” answered Margaret. ‘When 
we saw how its charming colors and antique 
Persian pattern brought out the beauty of 
our mahogany . . . we decided then and there 
to select the Whittall rug that would blend 
the best with our furniture in each and every 
room. Now look in the dining room. Doesn’t 
that Whittall lustre rug which we chose 
especially, flatter the charms of our maple 
table and chairs?” 

“I’m beginning to believe that you let Whit- 
tall rugs do your decorating for you,” smiled 
Sally. 

“You might better say . . . a careful selection 
of them,” answered Margaret. “Of course 
I might have used an Anglo Persian for 


the dining room, too, but as an expression 
of individuality, I thought a lustre finished 
Whittall Anglo Ramadan... in cheerful 
colors would be the best. Isn’t it beautiful?” 
“So beautiful . . . that I want to ask your 
advice,” said Sally.“ Thave aQueen Anne table 
that needs a very colorful rug . . . also a few 
early American pieces that should have some- 
thing just right, too. I’ve been afraid to go 
out and buy... just any rugs.” 

“You are quite right,” replied Margaret. 
“Whittall rugs are made especially for cases 
such as yours. They come in such a wide 
range of patterns and textures that I can 
safely say you will find just the rugs to cor- 
rectly karmonize and blend with any kind of 
wood . . . or period of furniture.” 

“T don’t suppose there’s any time like the 
present,”’ mused Sally. 

“No! there isn’t,” continued Margaret, ‘and 
besides I can’t attempt to tell you, here, what 
a variety of rugs Whittall really makes.” 

“Tf you could only go with me and give me 
the benefit of your expert advice,” answered 
Sally invitingly. 

“Of course I’m going with you,” said Mar- 
garet. “Do you think I’d miss the chance of 
seeing you buy your first Whittall rug?” 





@ SALLY will soon learn that Whittall rugs are sturdily woven from the finest of imported wools 
...and are as nearly everlasting in beauty as mortal rugs can be. Offered for her selection will be 
Whittall rugs in the famous Anglo Persian quality and in Anglo Assyrian or Anglo Ramadan . . . fine 
lustre finish Oriental reproductions. She will decide on Whittall rugs . . . because they can always be 
counted on to provide a perfect background for a favorite decorative scheme ... and for any period 
or type of wood. A Whittall rug is more than an inspiration to the home decorator. It completes a 


picture that endures. 


Note: This is the third story of a series about 


Margaret eee her new home eee and her rugs. 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
AT tN eS 


833 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Three Good 
Recipes 


Tomato Jelly Salad 

K together for 20 minutes a can 
of tomatoes, a few celery leaves, 
and half an onion. Strain, season with 
salt, paprika, and if liked, 4 tea- 
spoonful of ground cloves. The liquid 
should now measure 3 cupfuls. While 
still hot, pour the tomato over 2 table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatine which 
has been soaking for 5 minutes in 4% 
cupful of cold water; 1 or 2 table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar may now be 
added according to the taste. When 
the gelatine is cold and beginning to 
congeal, add a can of string beans cut 
in dice, 1 cupful of celery, and 2 cup- 
fuls of cooked cauliflower divided into 
small florets. Pour into individual 
molds and serve on lettuce leaves 
with a floret of cauliflower to garnish 
each portion. Or this salad may be 
set to harden in a square pan and 

cut in small squares for serving. 






Grapefruit and Apricot Salad 

While not a gelatine salad, this may 
be made the day before. With a sharp 
knife, peel a large grapefruit and di- 
vide into sections, removing every bit 
of membrane from each section with 
heavy kitchen scissors or a sharp 
knife. Grapefruit, prepared in this 
way, will keep several days in the 
ice-box. For each portion of salad, 
allow 2 halves of apricot and 2 sec- 
tions of grapefruit, and pour French 
dressing over the fruit at serving-time. 


Orange Cream Dessert 

Make a sponge cake in two layer 
cake tins. At serving-time place a 
layer on a large cake plate, and on 
this, put a thick layer of ice cream 
(made at home or purchased) and on 
top of this, another layer of sponge 
cake. Cut in sections and put on serv- 
ing-plates, and over each serving, 
pour a sauce, made as follows: 

Mix the grated rind and juice of 2 
small oranges, the yolks of 4 eggs, and 
1 cupful of sugar, and cook, stirring, 
until thick, in a double boiler. Beat 
until cold, then fold in 1 cupful of 
whipped cream. The ice cream may 
be omitted and the sauce poured over 
sponge cake or wedges of sunshine 
cake.—Stella E. Fulton. 





to have the dairy 
deliveryman put 
the bottles of milk 
in a shaded place, 
for bottled milk exposed to sunlight 
quickly develops a decidedly inferior, 
cardboard-like flavor. 
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About Walls 


As to Living Rooms: It is usually 
best to keep the walls in your 
living room plain—they make a better 
background for you and your friends 
and for whatever color you may wear. 
A formal design paper and sport 
clothes do not go together. 

Wood panelling is much in vogue 
now. Canvas walls are popular, but 
expensive. 

Plain paper may always be retinted 
and figured seldom can be. 

Bare plaster walls are likely to 
show cracks as the house settles. 

Smooth plaster walls can be tinted 
in soft colors that are not procurable 
in papers. 


As to Halls: If a part of the living 
room, the hall should be done as the 
living room. 

If a hall is a distinctive unit, it may 
be treated as such. Scenic papers are 
often used successfully. 

Remember that the hall has few 
furnishings and depends largely on its 
walls for interest. 


As to Dining Rooms: If your dining 
room is next to your living room, 
that’s settled. 

If you have a breakfast room, or 
eat in the kitchen, you'll probably 
keep your dining room formal. Scenic 
papers are always good here, too. 

If you use gay china and many 
flowers, keep to plain backgrounds. 


As to Breakfast Rooms: It is the 
vogue to use bright papers here if no- 
where else, but remember that small 
rooms require small designs. 


As to Bedrooms: You may do as you 
please in your own room, since no one 
else will have to suffer for it. 

You may have a chintz paper and 
use your white spreads and thin white 
curtains, which is the cheapest effec- 
tive way of furnishing a bedroom; or 
you may have plain walls and use 
bright chintz hangings. 

A satin stripe paper is suitable if 
you are going to use taffeta hangings. 

Polka-dotted paper is adorable, but 
some of these papers can make you 
dizzy. The darker colored dots are 
more apt to do so. 

Some of the modern designs are 
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Clean your floors 


the dustless way 
with the New O:Cedar Polish Mop 








charming for bedrooms, especially | 


diagonal trellis patterns. 


| 


As to Bathrooms: Bathrooms are | 


often papered now, above the tiles, 
and then shellacked or varnished. 
There are papers especially made 
for bathrooms—fish swimming about, 
water lilies, or garden effects. 
Any quaint design, or modern de- 
sign, may be used in the bathroom. 


—Doris Conner. 





| 
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This modern lint-proof mop 


It leaves a hard, dry finish. 


It dusts waxed floors perfectly. 


An To clean floors properly, dust them 
bw} daily with an O-Cedar Polish Mop. 
% </ 


In this way you scatter no dust. An 
O-Cedar Mop removes dust from a floor as 
thoroughly as avacuum cleaner removes it 
from arug. Lint-proof, made of fine tightly 
twisted yarn, it leaves no shreds behind. 

The O-Cedar Mop polishes as it cleans. 
It leaves a hard dry finish, never one that 
is streaked or spotty. It is equally effective 
on varnish, hardwood, linoleum, tile, wax. 

Slip-on Pad—Solid Center 
The O-Cedar Mop presents a broad flat 
surface to the floor and reaches every- 
where. The pad slips off for washing and 
is renewed with a fittle O-Cedar Polish. 


Your dealer guarantees O-Cedar Mops 
to give you satisfaction. 75c—$1.00—$1.50. 


(dar 


POLISH 





MOPS SPRAY 


picks up dust and dirt 





... for fine furniture 
and all woodwork — 


O-Cedar Polish... 


“Cleans as it polishes.” 

Brings out the original fin- 
ish of all woodwork. Restores and 
preserves fine furniture. Easy, 
quick and economical to use. 
Simply go over any surface with 
a damp cloth to which a few drops 
of O-Cedar have been added, pol- 
ish with a dry cloth, and you have 
the famous O-Cedar finish—a 
hard, dry surface to which dust 
will not cling. The standard fur- 
riture polish for over 20 years. 
Convenient sizes, 30c and up. 





O-CEDAR CORPORATION, 4505South Western Avenue, Chicago. 
Please send me free, my copy of “The O-Cedar Guide to Household Cleaning.” 


Name 





Address 


City. 


State 
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““Wouldn’t you think she'd use 
Morton's Salt, especially in wet 
weather like this?’ 


“Yes! Somebody ought to tell her 


that even ‘when it rains, it pours’. 
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Housekeeping 
Hunches 


RE you interested in foreign cook- 

ery? Most western homemakers 
are, it seems. I have enjoyed using a 
smart little booklet entitled “Foreign 
Recipes,” which was compiled by the 
Oregon State College chapter of 
Omicron Nu, national honorary home 
economics organization. The book- 
let, which contains 36 recipes collected 
from 18 different countries, is priced 
at 25 cents a copy, the proceeds going 
to aid the local Home Economics 
Club in its endeavor to support a 
foreign student in Home Economics at 
Oregon State College. Anyone in- 
terested in securing a copy of the 
booklet may write to the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


+t &- & 
Sauce for Meat Loaf 


The next time you have meat loaf, 
try making this delicious sauce to put 
over it. Cut fine 1 clove of garlic 
and 1 onion, and cook in 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of bacon fat or cooking oil. Add 1 








«4 


Free your guests, as well as your | 
family, from the annoyance of 
choked salt cellars by changing 
to Morton’s Salt. This unusual | 
salt mever cakes or lumps, but | 
pours instantly rain or shine! | 


| 
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| 
IODIZED | 
OR PLAIN | 


10c 


When it rains 
—it pours 


a 








can of tomato sauce, 2 cupfuls of meat 
broth, 3 pimientos, chopped fine, and 
14 teaspoonful each of salt, paprika, 


| and pepper. Add 1 tablespoonful of 


chili powder. Cook until thick, then 
pour over the meat loaf. Cut thin 
any soft snappy cheese, place on top 
of the loaf, and set into the oven for a 
minute to allow the cheese to melt. 
I think you will like the result. 


+ bk & 
Dressed-Up Apple Pie 
I like to make apple pie in the 


_ usual way, but before putting on the 
| top crust, sprinkle grated orange rind 


over the apples. Put on the top crust, 
and bake. When ready to serve, I 
make an amber sauce as follows: 1 
cupful of brown sugar, 4% cupful of 
corn syrup, % cupful of butter, and 4 
cupful of evaporated milk. Combine 
all the ingredients and cook slowly 
for 5 minutes. Serve hot on the pie. 





—in fact a vital one—to use paints 
which are free from lead for repaint- 
ing a baby’s toys, crib, etc. Quick- 
drying lacquers or enamels sold for 
interior use are safest for this pur- 
pose, says the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 
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MEAT... THIS FLAVOR’S 
MADE TO ORDER FOR 
YOU — AND ME 


Meat... the one who put this 
A-1 Sauce on the table must have 
been thinking about me. It has just 
the rich, satisfying flavor I’m strong 
for. It’s the flavor for you, too, meat 
..- just the right blend of seasoning 
to bring out all your hidden deli- 
ciousness ... Why, this thick, savory 
sauce makes any meat a mouth- 
watering treat.” 


A-1 Sauce works wonders as a season- 
ing in cooking, too. Write for free 
booklet, “Twenty-five Ways to a Man’s 
Heart.” G. F. Heublein & Brother, 
Desk 93, 


Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels or restaurants 









Hartford, Connecticut. 











MILITARY 


San Rafael ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools’’ 
(non-sectarian) 
One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully aceredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 
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Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 











BOUCLETTE YARN 


for the New Knitted Suits 
Fifty Different Colors 
Samples FREE on Request 


Colonial Yarn House, 1231-H Cherry St., Phila., Pa.. 








W atch for the article about out- 





door fireplaces in the fune tssue. 
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AMERICA’S 

OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 


OF SUPERIORITY IN 
BICYCLES 


fren, Don’t expect 
IVER JOHNSON 
service 
from cheaply 
made bicycles 














The One and Only 
bicycle in America 
with drop forgings for all vital parts 
instead of stampings—no castings. 
High carbon seamless steel tubing 
throughout in place of welded or 
brazed tubing; another exclusive 
Iver Johnson feature. 


The greater enjoyment of easier, 
smoother riding, the added years of 
better service, freedom from repairs 
and the satisfaction of riding the 
handsomest bicycle of all are worth 
the small additional cost. 


21 Models, All Sizes and Striking Color 
Combinations. From $32.50 up. 


Send for illustrated folder Bin colors andname 
of our nearest agent. Will ship direct from 
factory if agent is not conveniently near. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
78 River Street, Fi:chburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 


2 Makers of Iver Johnson 
Velocipedes 
Juniorcycles 

(Sidewalk Cycles) 

22 Caliber 
Safety Rifles 
and Shot Guns 
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High School Boys! 


An opportunity is now open for 
boys from 14 to 18 years of age 
to become our District Managers. 
Requires only a few hours a 
month. Liberal rewards. 


Fill in coupon and mail today! 
ee ee ee UU Ue UE Ue UO OE UO UG Oe Ue 
SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 

1045 Sansome Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send full details of your Boy Manager 
plan. 
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Housekeeping 
~ Hunches 


Chipped dishes are an abomination 
and a sign of carelessness somewhere 
in their handling. A rubber guard on 


gated rubber pad for the drain board, 
and a folded towel in the bottom of 
the dish pan will insure safe handling 
for the most fragile pieces. For ordi- 
nary occasions and ordinary dishes 
the folded towel in the pan is scarcely 
necessary. 
+ F & 
Quick Salad Dressing 


An excellent, “different” salad 
dressing is made by mixing together 
2 tablespoonfuls of catsup, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of evaporated milk, and 2 
tablespoonfuls of commercially pre- 
pared French dressing. Try it on a 
combination vegetable salad. 

tr & & 

A protecting case for the large end 
of the ironing-board slips on over the 
usual cover. I use strong cotton ma- 
terial, of dark color. Two pieces, 
shaped like the broad end of the iron- 
ing-board, and about 12 inches long, 
are needed. Seam the curved edges. 
Hem the straight edges, and leave 
open like a pillow slip. The use is ob- 
vious; set your iron on this slip. It 
saves scorches on the large cover. 
When folding the board, rest it on 
this end. It keeps the cover clean. 

+ 

It is not enough that hands and 
nails look clean when one begins food 
preparation. Washing them thor- 
oughly with soap, scrubbing the nails 
with a stiff brush, will prevent pos- 


the end of the water faucet, a corru- | 





sible food infection which might be 
caused by contact with such appar- 
ently inoffensive things as doorknobs. 
tr & f 

When I buy a comfort or blanket, I 
stitch a wide piece of strong material, 
such as sateen or muslin, across the 
bottom. This tucks in at the foot, 
under the mattress, and avoids the 
distress of having the covers coming 
up at night. 


Friendly House 


Mine is a cottage down a lane, 
With curtains frilly white. 

It whispers softly in the rain, 
And bows its head at night. 

It is a quiet little house, 
And yet, when I am gone, 

I’m sure it holds a high carouse 
With trees across the lawn. 

But when I’m home again to stay, 
It’s friendly as can be; 

And when the stars close down the day, 
My cottage talks to me. 























—Ruth Fargo. 
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See them all, of course. Then 
know the lasting satisfaction 
of owning a modern pas refrig- 
erator: 

Noiseless: Operated by a 
candle-like gas flame and a 
thread of water. No machinery. 
No radio interference. 
Trouble-Free: No moving 
parts to wear out or require 
service. Gas flame controlled 
by automatic shut-off. 
Economical: Moderate first 
cost; lowest operating cost—a 
few cents a day. 

Constant, Safe Cold: Tem- 
perature always below 50° 
conserves, protects foods for 
days. Pure ice cubes always 
ready. 

Your gas company or appli- 
ance dealer will gladly demon- 
strate the beautiful new 
models, and extend easy terms. 
Buy no refrigerator until you 


investigate the exclusive 


advantages of gas. . . . . 





NEW Prize Contests for women and children 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, 447 Sutter St..San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send the new Summer issue of EASIER HOUSE’ 


KEEPING, with full details of valuable prizes offered. 


Name ee ee ae ve ae 


Street 


City. State 
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Barker Bros. 


Los Angeles, California 


purchase the entire 
$1,000,000 stock 
of the Los Angeles 
Showroom of the 


Chesterfield 


Furniture Co. 
of New York, 


BARKER Bros., the world’s 
largest store devoted exclu- 
sively to Home Furnishings, 
has purchased and is now 
selling athalf-pricethe entire 
stock of the Chesterfield Fur- 
nitureCompany’s Los Ange- 
les Showroom, at 3257 Wil- 


shire Boulevard. 


The Chesterfield Furniture 
Company is world famous as 
a manufaéturer of fine furni- 
ture and maintains show- 
rooms in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. The stock now be- 
ing sold by Barker Bros. 
comprises the creations of 
these master craftsmen in- 
cluding period furnitureand 
many heirloom pieces of rare 


beauty. 


Sale now in progress 
at 3257 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 


$mBring your home furnishing 
problems to Edgar Harrison 
Wileman, director of Barker 
Bros. Home Advisory Bureau. 
Mr. Wileman’s articles appear 
regularly inSunset Magazine.. 
and hewill gladly consult with 
you..or answer written queries 
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Homes 


Consultation Service 


Conducted by William I. Garren, Architect 


How to Use Tables on Page 24 
OLLOWING is a sample form 


showing how the total cost of 
modernizing a bathroom may be 
estimated. Fill in costs figured from 
the table given on page 24 of this issue. 


_ 


. Carpenter work necessary 
to prepare the room... ..$ 00.00 


2. New tile walls........... 00.00 
3. New floor material....... 00.00 
4. Towel bars, soap dishes, etc. 00.00 
5. Medicine cabinet and mir- 
1 ee ae ae REE dS er eee age 00.00 
6. New electric outlets. ..... 00.00 
7. New electric fixtures...... 00.00 
8. Built-in electric heater.... 00.00 
9. New screen.............. 00.00 
10. Plumbing fixtures......... 00.00 
Ce ee are ere 00.00 
11. Shower curtain and rod... 00.00 
12 SEMEN Nos Sota 00.00 
13. Towel cabinet............ 00.00 
RS YR ete eee ee: 00.00 
Ds, PENNIES 6 gang ais cist shone cca eis 00.00 
5G: WODGWOEK. « ..<.s 6635000 00.00 
Total cost of work...... $000.00 
Contractor’s charge....... $ 00.00 


Add if in remote region (see table). 

To determine the cost of building 
an entire house, assume that it will 
cost $3.50 per square foot of area for 
the least expensive house. Many 
houses run from $4 to $5 per square 
foot when elaborately appointed as to 
material or design. Add about $2 per 
square foot for basements and garages. 
Add to these prices architect’s fee, in- 
terest on money during construction, 
and cost of financing at 2 to 3 per cent 
of mortgage amount. The least ex- 
pensive house will be composed of a 
grouping of the items of lowest cost. 
One may then add the cost of more ex- 
pensive items to make comparisons or 
may add any items desired.—Archi- 
tect. 

® 
Painting 

Our house was built about sixteen years 
ago and has ivory woodwork, and lots of it, 
as was the style then—panels in dining room, 
pillars in opening between dining room and 
living room, around fireplace, etc. The walls 
are tan, papered. Would I make a mistake 
in painting woodwork to match walls and 
using varnish stain rubbed down over paint, 
or can you suggest a change?—Mrs. S. 
E. L., Seattle, Washington. 

Consultation: You would not make 
any mistake in painting the wood- 
work to match the walls in your house. 
If you do paint the woodwork, you 
probably mean to use a glaze rubbed 
down over the paint rather than a 
varnish stain. You cannot stain 
paint, but you can put a glazing liquid 
over the paint. 





It is difficult to talk about color in 
a letter. I would suggest that you 
mail the enclosed post card to the 
paint company and ask for a color 
selector which will show you colors 
which harmonize.—Architect. 


@ ® 


Magnesite Floors 


I notice in the Sunset Magazine you are 
able to help people with their house prob- 
lems. We have magnesite on our bathroom 
floor and the kitchen sink. Paint chips from 
it easily and the floor constantly looks 
scarred. Is there any remedy for such floors? 
—D. R., San Fernando, California. 

Consultation: Magnesite should not 
be painted. It should be finished 
with floor wax, put on after the 
magnesite has thoroughly dried, and 
should be well rubbed in. Use paint 
remover to take off the old paint, 
clean floor thoroughly, let dry, and 
then apply wax. 

There is no paint on the market 
that I know of or can get any informa- 
tion about that will adhere to mag- 
nesite more than two months.—Archi- 
tect. 


© * 
A Way to Make Flag-stones 
Suggested by a Reader 


N the January issue you gave some 

suggestions to imitate flag-stones. 
What I consider the best procedure is 
not mentioned so that I hope to be 
of help with the following: Cut rings, 
four inches wide, from empty lime 
barrels (the ones made of metal). 
Dent these rings in various shapes 
and use for concrete forms. I found 
it the most effective way to shape 
these rings on the exact spot where 
the flag-stone is to be and cast the 
cement thus on its ultimate founda- 
tion. Walks so made are of a har- 
monious unity and will not settle 
unevenly.—J. F. Mounier, Azusa, 
California. 


® ry 
Plaster Cracks 


I have a new stucco house four months old. 
The arch between living and dining room is 
cracking in two places. I would appreciate 
your telling me what the cause might be. 
—C. R. E., San Diego, California. 

Consultation: I cannot tell you what 
is entirely responsible for the cracks 
about the arch as shown in your letter, 
except to tell you what might cause 
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such cracks and how to investigate for 
the causes. Several things may be 
wrong: 1. The joists underneath the 
arch may, due to insufficient strength, 
be sagging, as intimated in your letter. 
Any sagging at this point would no 
doubt cause the arch to crack. 

2. Any settlement of the founda- 
tion or undue shrinkage of the floor 
joists under the arch may cause set- 
tlement and cracks. 

3. If everything under the house is 
substantial, the arch itself may crack 
or shrink if it is not built properly, 
with reasonably dry lumber. If it has 
not been plastered over metal lath it 
is almost certain to crack for the 
plaster will not have a sufficient key 
at the wide wooden surfaces of the 
arch construction. Wherever wide 
wood surfaces over 4 inches in width 
occur in a wood lathed house ex- 
panded metal lath should be placed 
at these parts. 

4. The load coming over the arch 
from the floor above may be too great 
for the strength of the arch and may 
have forced the center down and 
caused the cracks. 

Any remedy for this will require, 
before patching the plaster, that the 
cause of the cracks be removed. 


Make This 
Garden Gate 


This garden gate is 30” wide and 
4’ 9” high although these dimensions 
may be varied to suit the conditions. 
It is made of boards one inch thick 
varying in width from three to five 
inches which gives a more interesting 
effect than if the same width. The 
diagonal and cross braces are 1” x3” 
and for a strong job use screws instead 
of nails. The posts are 4” x 4” and to 
prevent rotting the underground por- 
tion should be set in concrete or covered 
with a coat of tar. The flower pot de- 
sign can be made with a keyhole saw 
and a brace and bit. Even though you 
haven’t a fence this will make an orna- 
mental addition set in an opening in 
shrubbery or a hedge. 
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“BLECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 





Four Walls 
and a Roof Above 


Do Not Constitute a Home 


Look inside! It’s the unseen things that count— 
the appurtenances which are a part of the dwell- 
ing itself—that often have so much to do with 
the conveniences that really go to make a house 
a home! 


Electric wiring is one of the most important 
phases of building a home, because new electric 
labor-saving devices are constantly being intro- 
duced which require modern standards of wiring. 
If you are planning to build a dwelling, or to 
improve one which is already built, you incur no 
obligation whatever by consulting the Bureau. 
A representative of this staff of electrical experts 
will gladly explain to you how you can have a 
certified “Red Seal” Electrical Home. 


To help you in every detail, with forecasts and 
plans for your future electrical needs—to offer 
you the widest latitude your purse can buy, yet 
to narrow your choice to what is essentially the 
best for today and for coming years, too—that is 
the purpose for which the Electrical Bureau exists. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the industry 
as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity 
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= are some super-vacation ideas! 
the ones that interest you, mail the list to us, 
and we will see that you receive descriptive 
material to help you decide on your next trip. = 


0 Alaska 

0 Canadian Rockies 

O The Great Northwest 

O Dude Ranches 

0 Lake Tahoe 

O Scenic Rail Routes 
East 

0 Pack Train Trips 

O Around the World 

O Hawaii 

O Australia, New Zea- 
land or the South 
Sea Islands 


O Philippines 
O The Orient 
O Europe 
O Mexico 


O New York via the Pan- 
ama Canal 


O South America 
O Africa 

Other trips... 

Your name..... 
Address 
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WACATION 
WHERE 


O Carlsbad Caverns 

O Mesa Verde 

O Grand Canyon 

O Zion Canyon 

O Bryce Canyon 

0 Rocky Mountain Na- 


O Yellowstone National 


0 Glacier National Park 
O Jasper National Park 
0 Mt. Baker 

O Mt. Rainier 

O Crater Lake 

O Yosemite A 
0 Sequoia National Park 


O General Grant 


O Mt. Lassen 
0 Redwood Empire 
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Clip and mail to Sunset Travel Service, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. Then watch for the postman! 
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SUNSET 
TRAVEL SERVICE 





If you are going east, west, around the 
world or on a short vacation trip, write 
us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all 
we can to help you. Inquiries received 
by this department are answered by 
mail. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco. 











HAT place, of all the places you 

have visited, has so captured 
your fancy that you would return 
again for a second visit? Try this on 
your friends! We tried it on a few 
members of SuNsET’s staff, and the 
results were so interesting that we felt 
certain our readers would enjoy read- 
ing them too. 

Our interior decorating consultant, 
Edgar Harrison Wileman, was so im- 
pressed with South America that he 
writes: 

“There are so many beautiful places in 
this old world of ours—but for captivating 
charm, superb majesty of setting, and gor- 
geous panoramas, give me Rio de Janeiro in 
Brazil. It is set like a jewel in a ring of gold, 
for seen from the top of the Corcovado 
Mountain, at the back of the city, one looks 
down on luxurious tropical vegetation of all 
kinds, and on to the azure blue ocean, the 
white fringe of which runs along miles of 
golden yellow sand. At night the twinkling 
lights on the wonderful horseshoe-shaped 
drive are reflected in the waters of the bay, 
and make the ride across in the ferry boat 
an event long to be remembered. Yes, I 
want to see Rio again one day.” 

Sydney B. Mitchell, our garden 
consultant, returned last year from a 
lengthy visit in “merrie England,” 
and as he reminisces, he says: 

“If, by wishing it, I could transport my- 
self in an hour to England, I would go at 
once to the Cotswolds, that hilly district 





between Oxford and Birmingham where last 
May my wife and I were perfectly happy 
driving to old stone villages—Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Bourton-on-the-Water, Bibury, Lower 
Slaughter, as fascinating as their names— 
storing away for future dreams the pictures 
of beautiful cottages in lovely little gardens 
of wallflowers, tulips, and violas, their re- 
taining walls often draped with the yellow, 
white, and purples of alyssum, arabis and 
aubrietias.”’ 

A true westerner, Ashley C. Browne, 
another of our garden consultants, 
says: 

“To those who care to turn back the 
pages of history, I know of no more fascinat- 
ing pastime than that of exploring the 
Mother Lode of California, lying along the 
foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains from 
Central California northward almost to the 
Oregon line and then west to the Pacific. 
The pioneers of the early 50’s crossed the 
wilderness to establish themselves in the 
land of fabulous gold and each was thrown 
upon his own resources. One by one, these 
characters are passing away, but scattered 
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7 ®& 
villages there still are a few of these men and 
women left, living lives in many cases of a 
period almost unknown to us. They tell of 
the days of pack trains, rattling stage 
coaches, sailing ships, and of gold pans and 
calico. Anyone who has ever spent a day 
hunting among the crumbling ruins of old 
stone buildings with long iron doors and 
windows, or walking over the great mounds 
of upturned gravel, or trying to converse 
with an old recluse Chinaman, | will have 
dipped into a world of far away.’ 

William I. Garren, our consulting 
architect, writes about still another 
part of this old world: 


“Of all the places I have been, I would 
prefer to return to Southeastern France. 
There I would be in the Alpine region where 
small picturesque and romantic villages 
cling to the banks of rushing mountain tor- 
rents. With their crooked cobbled streets and 
massive arcaded buildings, I could linger 
indefinitely enjoying the warmth and color 
of this region. It is here the Italian influence 
is so strongly marked in all the architecture.” 


+ & 

ND now for those of our readers 

who are thinking in terms of 

future, rather than past, vacations! 
Travel Editor: 

Ever since boyhood and my love for 
Robert Louis Stevenson, the South Seas 
have held a fascination for me. Can you 
send me information on a trip to these 
islands? How much time is required for a 
visit to the South Seas?—M. M., Calistoga, 
California. 

The Society Islands, one of the 
groups of islands of the South Seas, 
may be reached in as little as ten 
days. A round trip may be made in 
23 days from San Francisco, spending 
three days in Tahiti. On the other 
hand, one may spend months explor- 
ing these romantic islands, and it is 
possible to extend your stay, wait 
over for a time, and return by another 
steamer to San Francisco. 

Out of San Francisco, less than two 
weeks away, your first port of call is 
Tahiti, flying the French flag. Cap- 
ital of these islands is Papeete, pic- 
turesque and beautiful as only the 
languorous South Seas can be. From 
here splendid drives may be made 
through the vanilla plantations and 
other points of scenic interest. A 
circle tour of Tahiti, 72 miles by road, 
may also be made. Southwest, the 
ship continues to Rarotonga, the most 
important of Cooks Islands. Strung 
along a mile of white beach, bordered 
by cocoanut palms, and trailing vines 
which dip their leaves in the blue 
lagoon, is Avarua, the chief town of 
Rarotonga. A circle tour around this 
island is 22 miles, along the shore of 
the lagoon, through curious villages, 
across peaceful rivers, and through 
interesting plantations. If the trav- 
eler has time, it is possible to visit 
the outlying islands by means of an 
inter-island schooner. Descriptive lit- 
erature giving further details on the 
South Sea Islands has been sent to 
(Continued on page 46 
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Go to Sea 
Rail 
on your way 
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By going one way Overland and re- 
turning Shasta Route, you can include 
every place pictured and many more. 


a across the Utah border, you actually “‘go to 
J sea by rail?’ on Southern Pacific’s OvERLAND 
Route. For 103 miles your swift ‘‘Overland 
Limited’’ skims along the famous Lucin Cut-off 
across the great Salt Lake. 

This is but one of many thrills that await you 
when you go East this scenic way. Returning on 
SHasta Route through the Pacific Northwest, 
you’]l see the northern half of the Pacific Coast 














. Seattle, Portland (Rose Festival, June 11, 12, 
13)... the Redwoods. 


Low Summer Fares 
Begin May 22 and last until October 15. Return 
limit October 31. Start now to plan your trip. In 
the coupon, check the places you want to see and 
mail it for a complete itinerary. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


D @& 
Southern Pacific 
4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


E. W. Capp, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 





My Eastern destination will be— —______ Please send 
itinerary to include the places I have checked: { } Portland i } Great Salt ag [ ] Lake Tahoe { } Yosemite 
{ | TheRedwoods []} CraterLake [ ] PacificNorthwett [ ] SanFrancisco { } Ny Angeles { } SanDiego 














{ } Agua Caliente [] Santa Barbara [] Del Monte {]San Antonio [El Paso {]} New Orleans 
Name ee ee = Street , ee wets? AS 
City ‘ : Shae roe : Srate 








wonderful weeks 


HAWAII 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


INA 


CIRCLE CRUISE: 


only $297! 


@ In your usual two-weeks’ leave 
enjoy a double vacation this year! A 
vacation by land and by sea! Visit 
Hawaii's beauty spots and California’s 
great cities in a Circle Cruise that 
takes just 14 days! 





This is the trip you’ve long wanted! | 


And the inclusive cost—all your trans- 
portation and all your living and sight- 
seeing expenses in Hawaii—is only 
$297 round trip from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, or any city between. 


The Pacific’s crack liner 
is your cruise ship 


@ Search where you will, you’ll not 
find another vacation bargain like 
this: 4,302 miles on the luxurious Ma- 
lolo. 150 miles of motor trips. Nearly 
500 miles of scenic railway travel. 
Three full. days in Honolulu, with 
hotel accommodations at Waikiki 
Beach. Motor tour around Island of 
Oahu. Voyage to Island of Hawaii 
and motor trip to Kilauea Volcano. 
Two days in Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. What a fascinating itinerary! 


Sailing day is May 16. Ask today 
for specie] folder at your travel 
agency, railroad agent, or from: 


MATSON LINE 
(Address Dept. S-315 ) 


San FRANCISCO . 215 Market St. 
PorTLAND . . 271 Pine St. 
SEATTLE . 814 Second Ave. 


LASSCO LINE 


( Address Dept. S-315 ) 
. . 7308S. Broadway 
119 W. Ocean Ave. 
213 E. Broadway 


Los ANGELES . 
Lone Bracu 
San Dreco 
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An Irish Subject 


Travel Editor: 

I am planning to return to my home in 
Ireland which I left 45 years ago. Not 
planning to stay in the United States when 
I first came, I took out only first citizen 
papers. This is my problem: To what coun- 
try do I owe allegiance? My wife is Amer- 
ican born. To what country does she owe 
allegiance? Must I have a definite sum of 
money before returning to Ireland? I shall 
appreciate any information you can give 
me.—R. F. P., Long Beach, California. 

You are still an Irish subject due 
to the fact that you have never taken 
out final United States citizen papers. 

Your wife, likewise, is an Irish sub- 
| ject, and your allegiance is to Ireland. 
If you plan to return to the United 
States, however, you should obtain 
| what is known as a re-entry permit 
| from the U. S. Immigration Service. 
| This document is good for one year, 
| with the privilege of extending it for 


@ 








| another year, and will insure your 
| return to the United States without 
| delay. After two years, however, it 
| will be necessary to return under the 
| regular immigration quota. No, it is 
| not necessary to have a definite sum 
of money before entering your country. 


bob oF 
Sightseeing 


| Travel Editor: 

This summer I plan to go South, and wish 

| to stop in Los Angeles for a week. Will you 

| please tell me some of the main things to 
see? Is it permissible to visit the studios in 
Hollywood?—Mrs. J. M. C., Watsonville, 
California. 

With the endless possibilities for 
sightseeing in Los Angeles, we could 
fill pages. Your week will take care 
of itself, however, if you plan to spend 
a day at the beaches, take a trip to 
Catalina, drive through those South- 
ern California mountains, perhaps 
spend a night at Mt. Lowe, a drive 
through Hollywood, a symphony un- 
der the stars, and a “first night” 
motion picture premiere for which 
Los Angeles is famous. You will be 
interested in reading the booklet that 
has been sent to you on how to spend 
your time in Los Angeles. Hollywood 
is Open to visitors and tourists, but 
since the advent of “talkies” it is 
difficult to obtain entrance to the 
motion picture studios. 

+ & | 


Carlsbad Caverns 


Travel Editor: 

My family and I shall be in New Mexico 
this summer. While there we are thinking 
of visiting the Carlsbad Caverns. How are 
they reached, and is there a fee charged for 


| entrance?—H. A., Pocatello, Idaho. 


You do not say whether you plan 
to drive to the Caverns, or whether 
you are going by rail. If you motor, 
you will find an interesting new route 
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See the greatest of all living 
things on the 


REDWOOD 
EMPIRE 
TOUR 


Forest giants towering more than 350 
feet into the sky . . . Trees that have 
outlived 30 centuries. . . 


You pass through their midst for many 
miles on the REDWOOD EMPIRE 
TOUR—Northwestern Pacific train to 
Eureka, thence luxurious glass-top mo- 
tor coach to Grants Pass, connecting 
with Southern Pacific ‘‘Shasta Route”’ 
train to Portland and the East. Or, you 
can enjoy the Tour on your way to 
California from the East, or the Pacific 
Northwest, via Portland. Additional 
fare in either direction, only $10.40. 


Free illustrated Redwood Empire 
Tour booklet 


Address: 65 Market St., San Francisco, 
California, or ask any Southern Pacific 
or Northwestern Pacific agent. 


NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC 


Redwood Empire Route 




















ALASKA CRUISE 


A story of vacation adventure in Alaska lies 
just within the cover of this booklet. Write for 
it and choose your vacation from seven rea- 
sonably priced Alaska Line tours which offer 
9 to 35 days in this most romantic corner of America. 
Creeping glaciers — sun-bleached totems guarding 
Indian ruins—sky-piercing peaks, hemming in deep 
blue fjords—these and more await you in story and 
picture in our free booklet “Alaska.” Write today! 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
PIER TWO —ROOM 108 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


or contact your nearest ticket 
or tourist agency 
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This route leaves Highway U. S. 80 
just south of El Paso, paralleling the 
New Mexico border to the junction 
of the Van Horn-Carlsbad road, 29 
miles south of the New Mexico line. 
Improved travel conditions and the 
advantage of considerable saving in 
mileage makes this road enjoyable. 
If you plan to make this trip by rail, 
you will find train service direct to 
Carlsbad, and taxi service from here 
to the Caverns. Motor car trips are 
also available from Santa Fe, with all 
details of the trip arranged in advance. 

Two dollars is the fee charged each 
person entering the Caverns, with the 
exception of children under 16. This 
fee covers the services of the guides. 

+k & & 


Japan 

Japan not only occupies an advan- 
tageous position as official hostess to 
the ever-increasing number of tour- 
ists from these western states, but it 
offers also the indescribable beauties 
and Oriental culture so provocative of 
travel in these countries. We were 
interested in reading a report from a 
magazine published in Japan, that 
this country is attracting more trav- 
elers with a “goodwill” attitude, and 
more travelers of the intellectual type 
than ever before—persons eager to 
study the conditions of an ancient 
country steeped in Oriental atmos- 
phere. In keeping with this maga- 
zine report from Japan, we received 
the following letter: 

Travel Editor: 

Away in Japan is a brother whom I have 
not seen for years. This summer I should 
like to visit the Orient and renew acquain- 
tances. While there, I plan to attend the 
Oriental Summer College in Tokyo for two 
or three weeks—longer if possible. Can you 
give me the steamship rates and the length 
of time I may stay in the Orient on a round 
trip ticket?—H. H., Corvallis, Oregon. 

From Los Atiiadlens San Francisco, 
Seattle and Victoria, luxurious 
liners sail for the Orient, offering 
every accommodation and facility 
found on regular European liners. 
Special round-trip fares are being 
offered from April 1 to July 31 with 
a return limit from the Orient set at 
October 31. From Seattle to Yoko- 
hama, under these special summer 
rates you may make the voyage for 
the exceedingly low round trip fare of 
$450, first class. If you wish,and have 
the extra time, you might be inter- 
ested in knowing that these special 
rates apply also on a trip to Manila. 
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to read up on the 
countries you plan 
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ALL DETAILS ARRANGED 
AT NO EXTRA CG. . 


YOUR DOLLAR buys more in 1931—and travel opportunity 
is no exception. For example, from San Francisco, round trip: 


ALASKA + 14-day rate, all the way by steamer. $125.40 


EUROPE » 43 days. Tourist class. Hotels and 
meals in Europe included. ........... $406.70 


MEDITERRANEAN 44 days. New tourist 
plus EUROPE : class motorships; also rail. Hotels 


and meats in Europe included. ........-.. - $496.70 
AROUND the WORLD + 104 days. All 
shore excursions included. ............ $890.00 


Let Bank of America’s travel specialists help you get the most 
for your money —in comfort, pleasure and accommodations. 


Official Agents: Steamships, railroads, air lines, motor coaches 
and hotels. Tickets issued, reservations made for any trip at 
home or abroad. Trust service for travelers. Safe Deposit 
vaults. Travelers’ letters of credit. Thirteen travel offices in 
California, with experienced travel staffs. 

This helpful service may mean substantial savings, besides 
relieving you of annoyance and worry. Illustrated folders, rates 
and detailed information cheerfully furnished. Visit, telephone 
or write any branch of this Bank. 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association . . . a National Bank 
and Bank of America . . . @ California State Bank 
are identical in ownership and management 
415 offices in 243 California cities. 
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[ALEXANDRI- x 


HOTEL 


{T COSTS NO MORE TO STOP AT THE DISTINCTIVE WORLD- 
FAMOUS ALEXANDRIA THAN AT THE AVERAGE HOTEL 


RATES 
Single with bath $3 to #8 
Double with bath #4 to #10 


\ ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY-MONTHLY 
AND RESIDENTIAL RATES 


MAY 
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The Alexandria Hotel is 
an affiliated unit of The 
Eppley Hotel Cos 20 Hotels in 
the Middle West, Louisville, 
Ky. and Pittsburgh, Pa. & the 
Hamilton chain of Hotels in 
California 


E.C. EPPLEY 


President 











CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice-President and 
Managing Director 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
520 No Michigan Ave. 
Suite 422 
Phone ~ Superior 44/6 
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Meet the horse! He's still the taxicab of Glacier 
Park—and how he knows his trails. Ride him, 
cowboy, to the top of the world, where youth 
has hold of the reins. There's sport in them there 
mountains, stranger—get your share this summer! 
For details call or write 
Great Northern Railway— 


679 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
605 Central Building 
LOS ANGELES 


Route of the new 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


“The Aristocrat of the Rails” 



















OLD FASHIONED HOSPITALITY 
IN A MODERN SETTING—- 


THE oe 
LAIR 







MON 


LEXINGTON AVE. ICL NEW YORK 






S. Grecory Taytor, Pres. 
A New, Luxurious Hotel 
800 Rooms — 800 Baths 


Radio in Every Room 

















SINGLE 
$3 to $5 
Douste 
$5 to $6 


Suites 
$10 to $15 


















Price includes round trip 


ocea! e, transportation abroad, 
betel saoale, sightseeing and tips. 
¢ Itineraries to every country in Eu- 
“4 rope. Write for free booklet, ‘*E116"’ 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
S21 Fitth Avenue. New York. 
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Sunset Travel Service 
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Via The Grand Canyon 


Travel Editor: 

Will you please tell me of routes by train 
to Colorado Springs that will allow stopover 
privileges? Is there a route whereby I could 
have the opportunity of seeing the Grand 
oo and would it be possible to stay 
over one day while there? What is the 
one-way fare to Colorado Springs?—Miss 
D. C., Oakland, California. 

All routes east allow stopover priv- 
ileges of ten days at each city in which 
you wish to stop. You may go from 
Oakland to Colorado Springs by way 
of Salt Lake City, the one-way fare 
being $49.29, Pullman $16.50 for a 
lower and $13.20 for an upper. It is 
also possible to reach Colorado Springs 
by way of the Grand Canyon, the fare 
being the same as via Salt Lake City, 
with the exception of $9.12, extra fare 
from Williams into the Canyon, and 
$4.50 additional Pullman fare. As 
mentioned above, you are allowed to 
the extent of ten days’ stopover in the 
Grand Canyon if you wish. The rates 
quoted are effective until May 22, 
when special rates for the summer 
months go into effect. 


bob 
Summer Cruising 


UST like the anniversary sales, the 

birthday sales, and the white sales, 
along come the summer cruises, luring 
the tourist with promise of restful 
days and interesting experiences. 
There are some we should like to tell 
you about. One of the most delightful 
cruises has been scheduled for the 
month of May. Mexico, savoring of 
the Old World, lies only a few hun- 
dred miles down the West Caast, and 
for the benefit of those vacationists 
who have thought longingly of a trip 
through southern waters, two 12-day 
cruises are being offered from Los 
Angeles and San Diego to Mazatlan 
and return, for as low as $90, and up, 
according to accommodations. Leav- 
ing Los Angeles May 4 and 17, and 
San Diego May 5 and 18, the cruise 
ship sails first to Ensenada, 68 miles 
south of San Diego, one of the most 
charming spots on the West Coast. 
The ship then heads south, skirting 
the coastline of Lower California, 
rounding the tip of the peninsula, and 
drifts into the port of La Paz, a quaint 
little village that has for ‘centuries 
been one of the world’s pearling cen- 
ters. After an over-night stop here, 
the ship sails on to Mazatlan, prin- 
cipal city of the West Coast—a city 
that breathes the very romance of old 
Spanish villages. A 50-hour stopover 
in Mazatlan, living the while aboard 
the cruise-ship, is sufficient time in 
which to visit this interesting city 
quite thoroughly. On the return voy- 
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handkerchief 


Bu it was no joking matter 
to the bride. Someone had 
stepped on her ‘‘going away”’ 
handkerchief. The rare little bit 
of handed-down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it had to 
be washed with infinite care. 
Could we? We could and did. 


We rather pride ourselves on our 
ability to take care of our guests. 
You'll find it reflected in rooms 
that have closets big enough to 
hold g/l your clothes—in every ap- 
pointment which a hotel worthy 
of the name provides. But what 
you'll be sure to notice is a spirit 
of extra setvice, in all the little 
things which United Hotel em- 
ployees are taught to take the 
time to do well! 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITyY’S only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
SHATTER WAGE 6 0:6: 5'0:00.40.00-e.000.0:85 The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASBi<« «.<<c8sc vedere The Bancroft 
NEWARE NG fe cc ccscccceceoge The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...-.-.- The Alexander Hamilton 
BRENTON SNe B. 26.0 0¢sies caceewe The Stacy-Trent 
TERMRISDONG DAs 64's oie s:ciscsee The Penn-Harris 
BEMANIN Ie Wi soc. 000.000. n.c deminer The Ten Eyck 
SUMACHRR Bi Ws oie ose s acceeaes The Onondaga 
MOIGIEN CRB ON EW, i\6.6.606.0:s.caceeee ns The Seneca 
NIAGARA FAELS, Mi Bec 6c ccccssene The Niagara 
MTOR 62 wid, 4.0/9i0/s oc hiacacee vice - The Lawrence 






AKRON, OHIO....... ...-The Portage 
PEIN PUR 57656 ok 02.6: ¢c'n Os .es oder The Durant 
RANSAS CONT MOS. 10's: 605. 0c:sceace The President 
SUGEON ARUEs os'iccceccceenes El Conquistador 
SADE SRANCISGO, CAL. «.6:06:6:5:5.60 The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ....- The Washington-Youree 
BBW OREBANG, EA... 2.0 oc cveses The Roosevelt 
DINU DMEBANSE, UA. «2.2 cccccecas The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. «.0.0<0c00058 The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ........6000. The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT.. 0.006.050.0008 The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 


ui 
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_ Sunset Travel Service 
@ @ 
through the Bay of Magdalena, on 
the coast of Lower California, and 
then, reluctantly, up the coast and 
home. To those of our readers who 
are interested, the Travel Service 
Department will be happy to see that 





We still have a small supply of the 
United States Touring Maps on hand, 
and should be happy to distribute them 
to those of our readers who missed the 
first offer for a free copy of this valu- 











able map. Will you please enclose 
twocents postage to cover mailing costs? 











Special Springtime Cruise 
HEN comes the cruise to that 
place which Mark Twain de- 


: ; : : | 
scribed as ‘‘the loveliest fleet of islands 


that lies anchored in any ocean,” 
namely, the Hawaiian Islands. From 
San Francisco on May 16 another all- | 
expense cruise is scheduled. This is 

how you may spend your two glorious 
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you receive literature on this cruise. | 





weeks: Leaving Saturday noon, May 
16, you will arrive in Honolulu Thurs- 
day morning. You will swim, you 
will try the surfboard, you will enjoy 
several rounds of golf. Special enter- 
tainment will be presented in the 
evenings. A circle tour of the Island 
of Oahu will be made in motor cars. | 
After three days in Honolulu, you 
leave Saturday evening for the Island 
of Hawaii, arriving Sunday morning. 
After an all-day motor tour of Hawaii 
National Park, you return to your 
liner, and sail ‘for home, arriving in 
Los Angeles Friday morning. And all 
for the remarkably reasonable sum of 
$297—all-inclusive. An interesting 
feature about this cruise is the fact | 
that the rail fare between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, and all inter- 
mediate rail points, is included in the 
round trip fare of $297. | 

bob + 

While on the Subject 


Travel Editor: 

Will you kindly send me a list of clothing | 
suitable for a trip to the Hawaiian Islands? | 
I should appreciate your telling me, too, 
just what clothing is appropriate on board | 
the ship.—M. C., Tacoma, Washington. | 

So many of our readers have asked | 
us the very same question. In our 
files we have an interesting little 
booklet which gives just this infor- 
mation—what to wear on board ship, 
and what to wear in Hawaii. A copy 
of this booklet has been sent to you. 
Are there other readers planning a 
similar trip who would like a copy of 
this booklet? 


Don’t miss seeing the vacation ideas 
that appear on pages 3, 16, 17 and 27. 
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» . VISTAS 


through the 
EVERGREEN 
NORTHWEST 


¢ 


Traveling East or West look upon 
cool, green-clad mountains, shimmering 
lakes, giant evergreen forests and busy, in- 
teresting cities—Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane. 

You'll find 2,000 miles of scenic beauty 
on the Northern Pacific —28 mountain 
ranges, 1,406 miles along America’s most 
picturesque rivers. 


Yellowstone Park, America’s most thrilling 
vacation spot is reached by the main line of 
the Northern Pacific Railway, at Gardiner 
Gateway. East or West, enjoy stopovers in 
Yellowstone and the Pacific Northwest. 


Let us help plan your vacation trip through 
this wonderful country on the 


New 
North Coast Limited 


Now on the fastest schedule in its history. This is 
the famous roller-bearing train with baths, barber, 
valet and maid services, ‘famously good” meals and 
every travel comfort, but— 


NO EXTRA FARE 


For free booklets and low, round trip summer fares 
write or callon 
R. J. TOZER, General Agent 
657 Market Street, San Francisco 
J. C. SPRACKLIN, General Agent 
510 Central Building, Los Angeles 


A. D. CHARLTON, Gen. Passenger Agent 
531 American Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


First of the 
Northern Transcontinentals 


S-5-31 

















KEEP YOUR HANDS 


YOUNG 


It’s hard water—vwater filled with 
harsh alkalis—that irritates, rough- 
ens and chaps the skin of tender 
hands that wash dishes and clothes. 


You need not wash in hard water! 
Add one or two tablespoonfuls of 
Mel’o to the dishpan — two or three 
to the washtub—and instantly the 
hardest water is made soft. Suds 
are quick and rich, less soap is used, 
rinsing is rapid and_ thorough. 
Grease films disappear from dishes, 
white clothes dry snow-white, hands 
stay smooth. 


Try a can of Mel’o tomorrow. Use 
it for washing, cleaning, bathing. 
Sold by your grocer—10c (slightly 
higher in far western states). The 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 
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Carlsbad Caverns 


(Continued from page 17) 


formations around the edge of the 
water were bubble-shaped. We 
thought it looked much like piles of 
white summer clouds, or like a batch 
of yeast dough in the process of rising 
—giant biscuits each a foot or more 
across. It was difficult to believe that 
these fluffy-looking things were really 
hard stone. This type of formation 
is all made below the surface of water. 
On the large stalagmites there was a 
great deal of glittering frostwork. 
Some geologists think this delicate 
“frost” is formed by precipitation of 
the lime with which the atmospheric 
moisture is so heavily laden. 

In the center of our still green lake 
there was an island about twelve feet 
long which rose some six feet above 
the water. Stalagmites were clus- 
tered thickly on this island and their 
points rose with irregular beauty, 
much resembling a mediaeval castle 
with watch towers, the lake itself 
forming the moat. 

Part of the fun of exploring is to 
name your finds. We _ discussed 
“Castle Lake” for awhile, but “Lake 
of the Clouds” seemed to suggest 
great altitudes, and although we were 
figuring the other way, we thought 
that name a pretty good one. 

We left the lake reluctantly, after 
scratching our initials, the date and a 
compass mark on an inconspicuous 
rock. I found myself glad, as we 
pulled ourselves back up the rope, of 
a good experience in rope-dangling 
over Sierran cliffs; that sort of thing 
is good practice for cave-exploring. 

A later trip with the aneroid bar- 
ometer, the first time that instrument 
has been used with accurate checks 
in the Carlsbad Cave, showed the 
depth of the “Lake of the Clouds” 
room to be 1220 feet below the earth’s 
surface. It had been a good day. 
We’re going to do more cave-explor- 
ing next winter. 


Sierran Etching 


Clustered pines 

parallel 

the white-hung hill mist. 

A bronze buck, 

satin-skinned, 

in light-muscled pursuit. 
Warm pulsing Orion 

tangling with angular horns, 
interweaving with the darkness 
swift-moving thighs 

and points of heat. 

By the green plateau of meadow 
he poises— 

uncertain .. . 

A pale yellow doe 

parts the slender ferns 





Tell Your Friends About Sunset | 
The Western Magazine of Good Ideas | 


and tracks the soft snow 
to the edge of the blue-iced water. 
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KNOW THESE 
FAMOUS EYES? 





You should for she’s one of Universal Pictures’ 
greatest stars. This brown-eyed actress, who 
wears 14 year size clothes, is now appearing in 
a dramatic picture of Russian life. See below*. 


refreshes eyes 
after motoring 


Motoring causes eyes to tire and burn; 
often makes them bloodshot. Relieve 
these annoying after-effects by apply- 
ing a few drops of harmless Murine. 
In a jiffy your eyes will feel fresh and 
rested; soon the bloodshot condition 
will disappear. Also use Murine after 
golf and other outdoor sports to off- 
set eye irritation. 60c buys 60 ap- 
plications at drug and dept. stores. 


*Lupe Velez in “‘Resurrection” 


RINE 


EYES 


Millions of Bottles Used Yearly! 








Allens Foot-Ease 
SHAKE IT INTO YOUR SHOES 


Makes new or tight shoes feel 
easy. Soothes tired, aching feet 
and stops the pain of corns, 
bunions and calluses. A Foot= 
Ease Walking Doll Free, address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LE ROY, N. Y. 











Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 26c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Outi: ” Dept. 5. 

















in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


fl Scholl's 


Zino-pads 


Put one on— 


the pain is gone! 





CARLTON HOTEL 
529 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
New beautiful Fireproof hotel. Every room with 


private bath and toilet. Cafe and Garage adjoining. 
Rates: One person $2; two persons $3; and up. 


Sypney W. Surru, Prop. 





—Willard Maas. 
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New Faces 
for Old 


ONE of the most interesting books 
that has come to my desk recently 
is a tiny volume by Dorothy Cocks, 
entitled, “New Faces for Old.” Per- 
haps one of the reasons why it is so 
interesting 1s that it is so encouraging. 
It makes one feel that facial beauty 1s 
within reach of us all. 

The little book is the simply written 
account of a large number of cases 
treated by an eminent dermatologist 
in an endeavor to establish the finest 
method of skin-care for the average 
woman. 
clusions reached after long study. 

First, the most helpful thing you 
can do for your skin is to keep it 
clean. This means, in this day and 
age, a cleansing treatment which pen- 
etrates clogged pores, breaks down 
oily dirt, eradicates make-up which 
has been rubbed into the skin, and 





Here are some of the con- | 


in addition stimulates the circulation | 


so that the skin is toned up and made | 


clearer and brighter from within. 


Besides cleansing, the normal skin | 


needs softening. This is necessary 


because atmospheric conditions in | 


which we live exhaust the moisture 
and oils from the skin. 
plied regularly fills out the fine lines 


Cream ap- | 


of withering, the cross-hatching that | 


etches itself on your skin from lack 
of suppleness and moisture. How 
often it should be used depends on 
the quality of your skin and your 
mode of life. A young girl needs less 
cream than a woman of middle age. 
One thing must be stressed here: 


never apply a softening cream without | 


first cleansing the skin thoroughly. 

Besides cleansing and softening, 
your skin needs protection from 
weathering. Use a softening cream 
before you go out into the sun and 
wind, to supply oils to protect your 
skin. Use a powder to film your face 
against exposure. Pure cosmetics are 
not harmful if you cleanse your skin 
regularly. Applying coat after coat 
of make-up during the day is dan- 
gerous. Cleanse your skin and start 
fresh when your make-up is in need 
of repair. Don’t use a powder puff 
more than a day or two without 
laundering. Better still, use bits of 
cotton to powder rere) face, taking a 
fresh one each time. Half the blem- 
ishes of the skin are the result of 
infection—but bacteria cannot thrive 
on cleanliness. 

The little book gives much more 
thorough advice than I can quote 
here. If you are interested in having 
a copy for yourself, write to me. The 
price is one dollar. 

—Jean Asucrort, Beauty Fditor. 
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SHE DANCES WITH CHEERS 


IN HER EYES 


YET SHE HAS 


SATHLETE’S FOOT” 


O gay; so feather-light 
on feet that fairly flit 
across a gleaming floor. 
You'd say this laughing little 
lady didn’t have a care in 
the world. But, while her 
eyes give three cheers to 
each new partner in the 
dance, there’s a bar sinister 
on her happiness. 
At the back of her mind, 
a vague worry begins to in- 
trude. Even as she dressed 
for the party she noticed it 
again: An unnatural, moist 
whiteness between her little 
pink toes. It made her feel 
hardly dainty. What would 
her partner think of the 
twinges she feels—even 
i-t-c-h-i-n-g? She hates to 
ask even her dearest friend 
about it; doesn’t know what 
to call it, though thousands 
of similarly immaculate 
people have this same 
trouble—“‘Athlete’s Foot.” 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 
infection, so easily tracked into homes? 


*Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us* 
because, unlike most diseases, it persists in 
the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable para- 
site, tinea trichophyton, generally causes this 
ringworm infection and it thrives on the 
edges of showers and swimming pools; on 
locker- and dressing-room floors; in gym- 
nasiums. And from all these places it is 
continually tracked into countless homes. 
It may live and thrive for months in your 


own spick-and-span bathroom; and it causes 





*Watch for these distress signals 
that warn of ‘‘Athlete’s Foot’’ 
Though “‘Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


Absorbine gj JF 


YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 

BRUISES BURNS 
SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 


FOR 
SORE 


ACHES 
cuts 





infection and re-infection with great per- 
sistence. In fact the U. S. Public Health 
Service has reported that “probably half of 
all adults suffer from it at some time.” 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number 
of different ways.* All of them, it is agreed, 
are generally caused by the ringworm germ. 
And exhaustive laboratory tests have shown 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tis- 
sues deeply and, wherever it penetrates, it 
kills the ringworm germ. Results in actual 
cases confirm these laboratory tests. 


Examine YOUR feet tonight 


It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for symptoms* of “Ath- 
lete’s Foot.” At the first sign of any one 
symptom, begin the free use of Absorbine 
Jr.—douse it on morning and night and 
after every exposure of your bare feet on 
damp floors. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There is 
nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can get 
it at all drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. For a 
free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 443 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 











A Dozen Die-Hard 


Perennials For Western Gardens 


RANCOA RAMOSA first came to 

my attention through the writings 
of Gertrude Jekyll. She recommended 
it for pots because of its excellent and 
pleasing foliage and its long wands of 
attractive white flowers, which have 
given it the name of Maiden’s Wreath. 
I have grown it for yearsin an ordinary 
border without attention or cultiva- 
tion, and yet not only are its fine 
leaves always an ornament but it is 
annually crowned with many graceful 
stems of white flowers. It is not hardy 
in really cold climates, but is well 
worth while in Pacific coast gardens 
though little seen, as nurserymen 
hardly seem to know it. It can be 
raised from seed or increased by re- 
moving rooted growths from the out- 
side of the clumps. 


Gaillardias are sometimes called 
blanket flowers, because their red and 
yellow color scheme suggests the old- 
fashioned blankets, not the gay de- 
signs of today. They are not aristo- 
crats. They are of the people and 
grow close to the ground. They don’t 
ask for rich food or even for much 
drink in our dry summers, and, though 
they prefer a place in the sun, they 
will persist without that, though they 
should have it to give lots of bloom. 
Their resistance to drought and heat 
and their almost continuous bloom in 
summer in cold climates and through- 
out the year in California should 
endear them to busy gardeners. They 
look best in masses or in the front of a 
border. They are easily raised from 
seed, although, as one is not certain 
to get a particular color in that way, 
it is cheering to know that they 
spread and divide very easily as well. 
There are almost pure yellow and 
pure red forms, but the red-centered 
flower with the yellow edge is most 
common. One drawback the gaillar- 
dia has had in its rather lax stems, but 
the variety Portola has quite stiff 
ones, taller as well, and from it can 
be obtained strong seedlings. 


Gazania will not be found in every 
list of hardy perennials, yet for the 
California coastal garden it does class 
as one, and where there is much sun- 
shine and heat it is a most valuable 
addition to our garden plants. A 
South African of low, herbaceous, but 
evergreen foliage, always neat and 
clean, it bears frequent large crops of 
brilliant orange or clear yellow 
daisy-like flowers, generally with 
small black dots at the base of the 
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petals. It is not recommended for its 
hardiness in cold climates (no South 
African ever is) but to grow on hot, 
dry banks, as path edgings, or wher- 
ever a low mass of brilliant color is 
wanted, always provided it is in full 
sun, as the flowers fail to open in 
shade. You have probably been 
nearly blinded by the brilliancy of the 
smaller orange one, most often seen 
planted in parkings. It is unneces- 
sary to raise the common forms from 
seed as any number of plants can be 
obtained from old clumps by division. 
Even unrooted pieces will readily 
grow. One sees only Gazania splen- 
dens in California—it is sometimes 
listed as G. aurantiaca—in yellow and 
orange, but there are red and white 
forms which we should get by im- 
porting seed from South Africa and 
selecting out good forms from the 
variations one can depend on getting. 


Geums have had a great access of 
popularity in recent years. Not very 
long ago the bright, double scarlet 
G. coccineum Mrs. Bradshaw, with its 
larger flowers, brought attention to 
this fine hardy perennial; then came 
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A Picket Fence 


In this fence the posts are spaced 6’ 
apart and are 4” x 4”x 414’ which will 
allow 114’ in the ground. The pickets 
are 144"”x2” with a 2” space between 
them. A six-foot panel will require, in 
addition to the posts, approximately 
fifty lineal feet of picket material and 
two horizontal pieces 2” x 4” x 6’. The 
gate is built of 1” boards, which may 
vary in width for variety, and 1” x3” 
material for the braces. It will be well 
to protect the underground portion of 
the posts by setting them in concrete or 
applying a coat of tar. Use galvanized 
nails for the fence and screws for gate. 
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Lady Stratheden, its counterpart in 
golden yellow; and now, from crossing 
these two, English breeders have 
raised several shades between them, 
and though they may be slow in get- 
ting to us in named varieties, the seed 
from them will give a widened color 
range. This easy plant—not to be 
confused with rock garden geums— 
is well adapted to massing in the front 
of the flower border, where its pleas- 
ant and distinctive foliage will often 
be surmounted by the flowers stand- 
ing well clear of it on tall branching 
stems. Half shade or sunny places 
where summer water can be plente- 
ously given are its best locations. 
Divide and replant old clumps in fall 
or early spring, or raise new ones from 
seed. 


Hemerocallis family, the so-called 
day-lilies, are less seen on the mid- 
Pacific coast than they deserve, per- 
haps because they are reputed to need 
much water in summer. From a re- 
cent report from Sherman T. Duffy, 
a witty and properly skeptical gar- 
dener and journalist of Chicago, on 
the resistance of plants to the great 
Midwest summer drought of 1930, I 
understand that they showed less con- 
cern for water than most perennials. 
This has also been my own experience 
in California, where I have grown and 
flowered several species without sum- 
mer watering, though I doubt not 
that they would do even better with 
more moisture at that season. What 
they most seem to want is a good 
garden soil and to be thoroughly let 
alone once they are planted, which is 
best done between October and April. 
Dividing and moving seem to stop 
their flowering until, with the passage 
of a year, they become established 
again. Don’t worry about their get- 
ting too crowded like irises; it just 
doesn’t seem to happen, for even 
when the old H. fulva has escaped 
from eastern gardens and grows along 
the roadside it flowers freely every 
year with nobody to divide, or per- 
haps it would say, disturb it. Some 
of the day-lilies have been grown 
many years, the aforementioned In- 
dian red species, H. fulva and the 
finer and sweeter H. flava, the lemon 
lily of old gardens, being two of them. 
These, along with the pure orange, 
dwarf H. Dumourtieri, the golden 
yellow Florham, the yellow bronze- 
backed Gold Dust, Burbank’s broad 
open lemon seedling, Calypso, and 
the big, rich orange H. aurantiaca 
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will give a long season of bloom, from 
ing to midsummer, and consider- 
ae variety. Much work is now being 
done on the day-lilies by American 
breeders, and soon we shall have 
many fine new varieties from which 
to select. While excellent border 
| plants, they are also well planted 
around pools and in damp places. 
The pure yellow varieties which hap- 
pen to flower at the same time as the 
tall bearded irises, if placed near them 
will bring out the more somber reds 
and bronzes and somewhat atone for 
the present shortage of golden yellow 

in this section of the iris family. 






Heucheras—I suppose the proper 
pronunciation is Hoikeras, but that 
sounds affected—are the least as- 
sertive of all these tough garden 
plants. Their low cushions of beau- 
‘tiful leafage and thin, wiry stems hold 
up such small, bright, dainty, coral 
red flowers or such misty clouds of 
pale pink that they suggest rather 
delicacy of constitution. Yet I have 
found A. sanguinea, planted in half 
shade, as an edging to a walk, perma- 
nently satisfactory in leaf and flower, 
though it gets scarcely any care. Its 
one enemy seems to be mealy bug, 
and if occasionally sprayed well into 
the crown for that, it remains happy. 
The various hybrid forms appear less 
easy, but they are also less important. 
H. sanguinea is in full flower with me 
in February but continues so for 
months and may send up spikes at 
any time. 

Kniphofias (or if you find that 
hard to say, call them Tritomas) illus- 
trate again how much South Africa 
has given us in perennials as well as 
annuals used to summer drought. 
This is a great family which deserves 
and I hope will get turther treatment 
than is here possible. These “red-hot 
pokers,” as they are often called, vary 
greatly in a state of nature and are 
now being continually improved for 
garden use. In culture they prefer a 
good, rich soil, a sunny location and 
an occasional summer soaking, but 
they will take what they can get and 
be thankful. In addition to their ease 


of culture they should appeal to Cali- 
fornia gardeners as they are so very 
eftective near houses of Mediterran- 
ean architecture, with their expanses 
of white 


wall for backgrounds, an 
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,to use cool colors, such as green and 
‘white, on the house surrounded by 
| little foliage. 
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Fluid from the GETZUM Gun 
destroy the toughest weed—it withers 
away. When a kundred or so of these 
roughnecks lose their lives, your lawn 
takes on new hope and new life. And 
it looks 
greener than ever before! 


















So prin “ts fun 





\ Adding weeds with 


CE TZ Y/11 GUN 


With General GETZUM’S help, you 


can banish all weeds from your lawn 
forever. GETZUM hits the heart of 
the weed, killing roots and all. 


It requires but a drop of GETZUM 


to 


different — softer, deeper, 


Try the handy GETZUM Gun today. The 


GETZUM Fluid does all the work. You 
don’t dig, or bend, or soil your hands. Your 
weed troubles can be ended for just a dollar 
and a half. Extra cans of GETZUM Fluid, 
75c. At grocery, drug, department, hard- 
ware, seed stores. 


WEED DESTROYER CO., Inc. 


Aberdeen, Washington 
events 











If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, order direct 
Srom manufac- 
turer, giving 
dealer’s name. 
Shipped express 
prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 
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alternate to aloes and useful both 
where these do not do well and for 
strong summer color. 
The variations in color are from 
lemon yellow to clear red, with both 


colors appearing in many spikes. 
They can be raised from seed, gen- 
erally flowering the second year, but 
if only a few fine distinctive kinds are 


wanted, start with Pfitzeri and Henry 
to g a rd er F. Dreer and get three plants of each, 
if an early effect of any thickness is 

ests | desired. Besides being very effective 
e against a house, they are good for 

planting near pools and ponds and 
b pes CAN quickly rid your garden of | anywhere in sun where a jungle is 











snails, slugs, earwigs, sowbugs, cut- | wanted, but they are nearly always 
worms, etc. if you use Snarol, the ready ? : h d 4 
prepared meal, according to simple direc- | MOSt stunning when massed. ‘a Se 
“kia : —: ¢ : . ; 7 
tthe: food, Your garden is son free from | Leomotus leonurus is neither hardy | SEND FOR IRIS CATALOG 7 
their ravages! nor a herbaceous perennial in most We are the largest western growers y 
Surat eavOdibainct adeuntages: climates, but it can be considered both and _olfer aus the plage 
° : :  ® : earded, apanese, iberian, io- 
1. Will not harm vegetation. sruetdt tae of pe It ‘a quite | cyclus hybrids, and other species. Our ; 
i reliably hardy and is often best cut | plaste bloom the first year after plent- 
. Oa 1s metal down to the ground in winter to or aa tog vse nPie — ; 
4, Uneffected by sprinkling. stimulate basal growth and prevent 
+ its getting le It is a fine back | Box 7 erties, Gvegee < 
5. More economical... lasts longer. “i ios od esy- : 7 
New low prices this year make Snarol order plant or one to grow against a 
more economical than ever! a white wall or a dark shingle house, T 
Get Snarol today from your seed, hardware | Where its whorls of chenille-like, deep ear @en és 
or drug dealer. Insist on genuine Snarol... orange flowers rising tier on tier have a 


to really protect your garden. proper background. From August on Pr M4 
a A pew ig . > Bi 
Write for free instructive booklet on pest | j¢ ig such a fine bit of color four or otection sh 


ne. five feet above the ground that it 


. 
KILL ANTS...with the An- would deserve a place even if it were with F] 
method that gets, them in the seg to grow, which it — decid- de 
nests. sk your dealer about > r > = . 
ANTROL codes, edly 1s not. Ordinary soil and sun 





















































































Cc 
rR ; ; : 
shine are all it asks, and being from ; Oo 
South Africa it further ingratiates it- | Keep aphids, scales, mildew, etc.,out of 
r - e our garden by systematic spraying with 
self by making no demands for sum- sean: Pas ctaicoaatad re- G 
| mer water, for which the California fined oil, best-known insect killers. Easy J 
| gardener has always to pay. It is <a, and pleasant to use. Just — 
oe aS SSAA nix with water. For sale — 
Quickly kills garden pests paied on - Bacal name of CONG | in convenient sizes by 4 
ANTROL LABORATORIES, INC. | ~ oe on oe a leading dealers. 
Em Here I have gone only half through 
go . 
mperial Wt, bos “Angeres, “a | the alphabet and already I have my Spray with 
[> 4 { (ANS — die-hard —- 1 i Nieona : 
ee ike an uneven selection, until you 
“i , y BALFOUR, GUTHRIE « CO.,Limrrep 5 
5 ; glance through a hardy plant cata- Reaailoueinns « Ans ieaniaes 
po. R | logue and see that most_of the best = is 
4 | things are at the beginning of the : 
In 5 eS alphabet. True, peony, phlox, pent- = 
Op NN 4 stemon and papaver are later, but the = 
° vaiuc 
SPRAY YOUR PLANTS, FLOWERS, SHRUBS three last I have rather lately written pone 
AND TREES WITH THIS PREMIER GEN- about and the peony, a native of inne 
ERAL INSECTICIDE. Siberia, is like the polar bear, unques- the 
RED ARROW tionably hardy but not generally — 
so é really happy in sunny California. ci 
cient action giving a broai even sweep ij 
INSECT SPRAY at superior os ssa fcton fashioned f 
(PYRETHRUM SOAP) sii Ya growing’ roots; excellent for ae poe 
ih eH" aroun’ lower s, shrubbery, ill th 
Effective against both chewing and sucking insects. : | {/ | “ill ; paths and drives. Frame mate of Psy 
Pleasant to use. No disagreeable odor. Harmless 4G: ms Goo Taeas bre retiy tabwapedinnns cng i ene 
to child or pet. Does not burn or stain tender H ~ ae a ish. 18 inch, 24 inch sizes | 
foliage. eae on fruits and vegetables before | aa to paint the glass Sold at Hardware and Jo 
picking and serving. Department Stores S-51 
If your dealer cannot supply, send us $1 and his “a * a. wend Made by Eastern Tool & %@ 
name. We will mail you post-paid, a 14-pint can asement win Ow : Mfg. Co. Bloomfield, N.J- <<a 
which will make 38 gallons of spray. | ‘ame With interior flat 
Other sizes: oz. 35c; 14 pt. $1.75; qt. $6; gal. $20- paint thinned with 
Red “A”’ Soap—used with liquid contact insecti- turpentineandpale | [== PEONIES--IRISES>4 
cides will greatly increase their efficiency. varnish. If a frosted appearance is Our cae log ec ds Booniesend Irises 
Write for FREE literature concerning these desired, this may be obtained with a Oe ANS Pa Ree Oe fine SOUmen ys tetsmanmm coronene 
pee crystallizing varnish which is trans- ||| Scbstal” sduclon ns pits for gh 
H arent when a u ries to an ity stock. eavy, healthy roots. igh- 
McCormick & Co., Inc. Art finish. PP sole nolinaibens at attractive prices. 
845 McCormick Bldg. Baltimore, Md. Send for Catalogue. 
: PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
LB LR < — Rte. 10, Haller Lake, Seattle, Wash. 
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Look for this 


OrTHO GARDEN 
MEDICINE SHELF 





...in your dealer’s window 


THIS SHELF in his window or in his store shows that 
your dealer can supply the following ORTHO Gar- 
den Sprays: 
ORTHO GARDEN VOLCK... aspray for Aphis, 
Thrips, Mealy Bug, Scale, Red Spider, White Fly. 
ORTHO GARDEN BORDO... aspray for Scab, 
Rust, Mildew, Blight, Peach Leaf Curl, Brown Rot. 
ge 
ORTHO LEAD ARSENATE... for leaf eating in- 
sects such as Beetles, Caterpillars. 
ORTHO GARDEN TENDUST...adust for Aphis, 
Thrips, Grape Leaf Hopper, Squash Bug. 
ORTHO GARDEN PYRUM... 
spray for Aphis, Thrips, Worms. 


a non-poisonous 


Buy these sprays singly oras a complete medicine 
shelf for your garden. For sale by seed, hardware, 
and drug stores. 

FREE...ORTHO Garden Spray Guide...from your 
dealer or write direct to California Spray-Chemical 
Co...15 Shattuck Square, Berkeley, California, 


ORTHO 
GARDEN SPRAYS 








A SMALL 
WATER 


. « - Will repay you in en- 
} joyment way out of pro- 
portion to the effort and 
money expended. Start 
one this year. Use our catalog as a guide. 40 
valuable pages of water lily lore, drawings, plans, 
directions. - + This catalog, profusely illustrated 
in color, will fascinate you for hours. It may be 
the reason for your discovering the greatest 
hobby of your life. You can start with a simple 
water garden, and enlarge it from year to year. 
Your free copy is ready to be mailed. 


COLLECTION OFFER $3 


You can get patets (we in a raising \ water lilies with this 
postpai rdy water lilies. They 
will thrive etc sem in the U. S.orCanada. § Paul Har- 
iot, beautiful orange-pink—1! Marliac Yellow—1 Marliac 
White. ‘Catalog value #4) for #3 postpaid. Order now. 


Johnson Water Gardens 
S-51 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 


LILIES 


Never before were these beauti- 
ful flowering plants offered to 
the public at such low prices. 
5 Request catalogue 

California Aquatic Growers, 
920 Guaranty Bldg. 
Hollywood, Calif. 































May- June-July 
Garden Tasks 


Pant your dahlias in May and June. Buy the 

best of tubers, staking as you plant. Try some 
dahlia seeds if you want a real garden thrill. Set 
out delphiniums, and do get some of the new and 
better varieties. Do not use manure around these 
tender plants. 

Order and set out your chrysanthemum plants 
and continue planting gladiolus at intervals. 

Prune deciduous shrubs after they are through 
blooming, and decide what additional varieties you 
will need another year to bring more beauty to 
your garden. 

In May, try planting some seeds of Mexican 
sunflower if you wish a tall plant with a profusion 
of orange bloom this next summer. 

Is there a place where salvia would add a bit of 
needed color? Plant itin May. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a beach or 
summer home, take part of your garden to it. Ver- 
benas, geraniums, ice plant, and gazanias will all do 
well even in sand. 

Get in your water lilies early in May—that is, if 
you have a pool. If you haven’t a pool or water 
garden let SUNSET tell you how to build one. It’s 
really a very simple matter and it is one garden 
you do not have to hoe. 


Fill in gaps in your rock garden with plants | 


ordered from some reliable dealer in rock plants. 
Try some cactus, too. 

Thin out your annuals which you planted earlier 
in the year. 
from your nurseryman. He has a wealth of annuals 
which will add color to your garden. 


Plant seeds of columbines and primroses for next 
| year. 


If these fail to germinate there will be time 
to repeat the sowings later. A lath house is a 
great convenience if you plan to raise any number 
of seedlings. 

The iris parade is passing. Visit an iris garden 
while it is in bloom and note the varieties you wish 
for another year. They may be transplanted or 
divided any time after they have finished blooming. 

In July, plant in the lath house or cold frame 
Canterbury bells, wallflowers, stocks, etc., for early 
spring bloom next year. 

Sow marigolds and zinnias in flats or hotbed for 
fall bloom. Sow seeds of hardy annuals in the gar- 
den for summer bloom. 

Plant viscaria seed every three weeks until July. 
Plant Phlox Drummondi June first for August 
cuttings. 

Put in second sowing of Chinese forget-me-nots 
(Cynoglossum amabilis) back of annual phlox. 

Set out verbena plants: try the scarlet with white 
eye, setting it back of Cambridge blue lobelia. Set 
out petunias, both the large double ones and small 
single varieties; put some in your window boxes. 

Plant primrose seeds as soon as ripened. Plant 
lily-of-the-valley pips. Plant tall-growing nastur- 
tiums for ground cover among iris clumps. 

Scatter forget-me-not seed for a spring ground 
cover where tulips are planted. 

Sow rudbeckia seeds to replace perennials for late 
bloom. Scatter Shirley poppy seed and annual 
gypsophila in any bare spots. Go to the nursery- 
man for plants to fill in vacant spots in borders. 





This Month 


REMEMBER the spring garden show 

at Oakland, April 30 to May 3; 
the famous flower festival at Lompoc, 
Santa Barbara County, May |6 and 17; 
remember that during the last week in 
May we wear the buddy poppy for the 
benefit of needy ex-service men and 
their families. 
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If you failed to sow seeds, get plants | 
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Ih ry Tea ae A 
One outstanding 


Craftsman 


[ =u] The “Master,” Hep- 
plewhite, created 
furniture with an indi- 
viduality all its own. 
That distinctive indi- 
viduality was born of 
rare genius and in- 
imitable craftsmanship. 

The same is true of Cyclone Fence. 
Through originality and outstanding 
craftsmanship, Cyclone produces 
fence of distinctive individuality and 
value. To the discriminating buyer, 
therefore, there is only ove genuine 
Cyclone Fence. 

Yet the surprising fact is that 
Cyclone Fence costs no more—even 
with its superior quality, design and 
workmanship. 

Cyclone Fence is erected by trained 
Cyclone men. We help you plan your 
fence, and will submit an accurate cost 
estimate. Literature sent on request 














Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ of fence—but 

fence made exclusively by Cyclone 

Fence Company and identified by 
this trademark 


Cyclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Seattle Portland, Oregon 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, IIL 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
®C.F. Co.. 1931 
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For a “ay 


Green, Healthy a? 
Weed-Free Lawn 


T takes less watering to keep 

up a MORCROP-fed lawn— 
the grass is sturdy and vigorous, of 
rich color and better able to hold its 
own against weeds. 


Lilly’s MORCROP Fertilizer 
is a proven plant food for Pacific 
Coast conditions, sold by over 700 
dealers on the Pacific Coast. 


For free booklets on 
Lawas and Gar- 
dens, write THE 
CHAS. H,. LILLY 
CO., Seattle. 






Jaf 
we “ORCROP 


CREBENT ae 






Established 1885 











RAREST NEW AND FINEST OLD 
IRIS 


from a Western Grower and 
Originator of International 


repute. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


CARL SALBACH 


645 Woodmont Ave. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


























GEM PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
SAVE YOU MONEY & TIME 





Install them yourself. Use your old 
hose. Uniform sprinkling for entire 
lawn. Set 10 to 12feetapart. Move 
anywhere on lawn or garden. 


ALSO UNDERGROUND SYSTEMS 


Send for our free descriptive book- 
let of underground systems, large 
and small. No obligation. 
AGENTS WANTED 
College students and other summer 
salesmen can meager vapege profits 
handling our line. rite at once. 
PTITTIIVVTTIIII Itty 
G. E. MOODY Co. 1579 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Gentlemen.—Please send full information. 
O Underground D Portable O Agents 


Address 
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A Playhouse 
For the Children 


HE happiest little girl on our 
street is Josephine, whose father 


_ has just built for her an enchanting 


playhouse. Josephine’s playhouse is 
a “bungalow” ee pc lines with a 
generous front porch. The exterior 
walls are painted white to harmonize 
with other buildings on the lot, while 
the gently sloping roof adds a note of 
gay contrast with its green and red 
shingles. At each side of the porch 
Josephine has planted flowers and 
shrubs. Four windows provide abun- 
dant sunshine and pleasant glimpses 
of Monterey Bay and of a eucalyptus 
grove near by. 

The inside walls are painted white, 


| the foor a warm brown. The floor 


space is divided into two rooms, a 
“living room” and a kitchenette. 
Since the rooms are small the parti- 
tion extends only half way from floor 
to ceiling. The top of the partition 
is used as a shelf for flower vases and 
trinkets. 

The kitchenette, however, is the 
room most admired by both children 
and grown-ups. There are two built- 
in cupboards reaching from floor to 
ceiling. Between these cupboards is 


| just space enough for the low table 


on which is placed Josephine’s elec- 
tric range, which, by the way, is a 
real stove in that honest-to-goodness 
cakes can be baked in the miniature 
oven and other foods may be boiled, 
fried, or stewed on the top burners. 
There are electric outlets in both 
kitchen and living room. The spa- 
cious cupboards contain Josephine’s 
dishes, books, and the set of alum- 
inum cooking utensils that exactly fit 
the tiny electric stove. A hand-oper- 
ated sewing machine occupies one of 
the shelves. 

Josephine’s mother believes in teach- 
ing girls to sew and bake and keep a 
home tidy and beautiful. She is ac- 
complishing this end by making work 
fun. Josephine actually enjoys learn- 
ing the household arts in her very 
own house. She washes the playhouse 
windows and sweeps its floor with 
lively zest. Gardening is no longer 
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Try This New 
Insect Spray That 


KILLS PLANT INSECTS 


EVER GREEN is non-poisonous 

to humans, birds and pets, but 

fatal to plant insects {both chew- 
ing and sucking types}. It is easy to get, 
easy to use and will protect your flowers 
all during the growing season. Try EVER 
GREEN. Highly concentrated. 1-0z. size 
35c, 6-0z. $1.00. Sold by seed, hardware, 
drug and department stores. Also kills 
fleas on dogs. Write McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co.,1715 Fifth St.S. E., Minneapolis, 
for booklet. 1-oz size sent postpaid for 
35 cents if your dealer cannot supply you. 

















Those tiny cl. 


red or black insects 
which feed upon the 
tender green foliage or 
the buds of your fiowers 
and plants are aphis (plant 
lice). You must kill them and 
similar insects if you expect 
the best growth. 


Used By Gardeners 
Over 20 Years 


A garden size “Black Leaf 40” 
package costs only 35c and makes 
about six gallons of effective spray. 
Have it on hand and be ready for 
Insect attack. Sold by dealers in 
several sizes. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP., 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


























If you enjoy SUNSET we should 
appreciate your telling your 
A friends about it. A 
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drudgery. She learns to sew and em- 
broider by making window draperies 
and pillow tops for her living room. 
Best of all, she has a place where her 
belongings are in no one’s way. As 
she grows older she can easily trans- 
form the playhouse into a workroom 
or study._-Roxie Hilt. 


A Bird House 


EDAR about 1” thick is the best 
material for the construction of 
this bird house, being easy to work. 
The base is a piece 9”x 12”. Con- 
struct the side walls as shown, using 
a coping saw for the door opening. 
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This opening should be closed by 
nailing a piece of cigar-box wood on | 
the inside. This covering piece should | 
have a circular opening 114” in diame- | 
ter. This will give the effect of a door | 
but will have an entrance which is | 
more attractive to the birds. The | 
half-timbered effect and the door can | 
be made with the same material. | 

| 


Next nail on the roof pieces which 
have been rounded on the edges and 
follow with the chimney and gable. | 
A small fence, in a somewhat doubtful | 
state of repair, will add to the quaint- | 
ness. Any soft pieces of wood will do | 
for this and it can be attached by 
simply setting the post ends into 
holes in the base. Paint the chimney 
red, the roof a dark blue, the side 
walls and fence white and the base a 
dark green. The half-timbers can be 
stained brown and the window panes 
are painted on with a bright blue 
color. While this house isn’t guaran- 
teed to entice the birds, because of the 
bright colors, it will, if mounted on a 
1” pipe and set among the shrubbery, 
prove an attractive ornament to the 
back yard.—H. M. Flemming. 
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So easy! 
Just dip, rinse, dry 
thoroughly and 
it’s clean. 


Your dry cleaner deserves 
your patronage. Call him for 
all important jobs. 

But if you're caught in a rush 
just dip slips, ties, underthings, 
etc., in a bowl of Union Clean- 
ing Solvent—then rinse and dry 
thoroughly. 

Union Cleaning Solvent can 
aid, too, in general cleaning — 
sink, bathtub, bowl, woodwork, 
floors. 

Don’t be without it. Getit 
from your nearest dealer. 


UNION 
Cleaning 
Solvent 


ny 







A Product of 
the UNION 
Oil Company 














| SPECIAL *3°98 postpaid 


You’ve longed for a chair like this 
but $9 or $10 was more than you 


with hammer and paint saves you | 
$6.00! This strong, Western Red 
Cedar Chair with extra wide arms | 
and broad, comfortable leaning back | 
is yours for only $3.98, unassembled. 


anteed. Shipped anywhere in U. S. postpaid. 


Save Money—Order Now! | 


M. M. Bell & Company 
4414 No. 44th St. Tacoma, Wash. 


| | Spring. Su 


| | line to the sweep of the vine. 


could afford. Now, a short half hour {| 


Big and durable. Satisfaction guar- | 


Check or money order to 1| 





| . x. ' £5 
| PROTECT AND BEAUTIFY 


}/ YOUR VINES WITH 
|| VYN-TACH HOOKS 


Train your vines the modern way this 
rt their delicate tendrils with 

yn-Tach Hooks that keep them safe from 
the sway of the wind and impart a graceful 
Anyone can 
loop the soft, flat hooks around the vine in 


|| a moment. 


For use in concrete, brick or stone 
—complete set of 25 DRYVIN Vyn- 
Tach Hooks and 25 DRYVIWN shells, 


full instructions, $2.00. 
For use on wooden surfaces—Set of 25 
Sebco Vyn-Tach Hooks, complete, $1.00. 


| If your dealer or seed merchanl cannot supply you, use 
the coupon below and send check or money order to 


| 
| 

|| with proper drill and drill-holder and 
| 


Ieee eee ee eee Se SB SS SSeS eS ee eee 

Sraa Expansion Bott Co., 143 Cedar St., New York 

a P| eee for which please send me, post 
DRYVIN Vyn-Tach Hooks for use in masonry 
Sebco Vyn-Tach Hooks for use in wood 


Check one wanted 
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PARENTS The SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB has a real opportun- 


ity for boys from 9 to 12 years of age to start a little business of their own, and to earn 
money and win prizes each month. Our plan requires no capital and boys find this 
work just loads of fun. Have you a boy in your home? We would like to tell you about 


our plan. Write to SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 1045 Sansome St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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in Solid Comfort 


with the 
PONTEN READING STAND 


fy Utterly relaxed, entirely at 


ease, you can enjoy reading 
thoroughly, completely! 
In your favorite easy chair, on 
sal the davenport or in bed, the 
* Ponten Reading Stand holds 
the book or magazine in ex- 
actly the position you prefer. Easily adjusted to any 
angle, it eliminates eye-strain and folds flat to hold 
serving tray for meals in bed. 


Made entirely of metal, in choice of six attractive 
colors. Packed in an attractive gift box; makes 


A SPLENDID MOTHER’S DAY GIFT 


—or for anyone at anytime; especially timely for the 
aged and invalids. 

An adjustable, shaded electric lamp with cord and 
bulb provides convenient light. Stand complete with 
lamp, only $6.00. Stand without lamp, $3.50; at 
leading stores throughout the West, or sent post-paid 
in U. S. A. with money-back guarantee. Learn what 
joy there is in reading! 






WD 





Ponten Manufacturing Co., | 


1537 Alcatraz Avenue, 


Stands in the colors checked: 


D Light Green 0 Orchid 
, O Dark Green 0 Ivory 
\, CO Walnut Brown (1 Rose 


OD Check here if lamp is wanted. 
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GRING'S 


IRICIDE 


“ANT-KILL” 


STOPS ANTS 





OUTSIDE THE HOUSE 


SUCCESSFULLYUSED SINCE 1910 
Approved by Boards of Health 
SOLD ONLY BY DRUGGISTS 


GRING’S IRICIDE CO. 
Box 268, Berkeley, Cal. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE information on Ants 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Sf ee enclosed, 
send me______ Ponten Reading | 


MAY 


The Western 
Book Shelf 


Any of these books may be ordered 
through the Sunset Book Department, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. En- 
close amount mentioned for each book 
desired. 














American Alpines in 
the Garden 
A SuNSET readers, Anderson Mc- 


Cully is a familiar name, for her 
signature has appeared often within 
the pages of this magazine. Mrs. 
McCully lives in Seattle, Land of 
Lovely Rock Gardens, so it is not 
strange that her chief interest is in 
the rock garden and the alpines of 
which she writes in her new book, 
“American Alpines in the Garden.” 
As the title indicates, the book dis- 
cusses the hundreds of varieties of 
alpines suitable for rockeries, and, in 
addition, devotes many pages to the 
actual construction of walls and rock 
gardens. “American Alpines in the 
Garden,” well written and profusely 
illustrated, is published by the Mac- 
Millan Company. The price is $2.50. 





Garden Guide 
; ARDEN GUIDE,” the amateur 


gardener’s handbook, is not new 
but it 1s well worth calling to the at- 
tention of gardeners everywhere. Here 
| are 372 pages in fairly small type, 
| literally packed with practical infor- 
mation, charts, diagrams and every- 
thing to help the tenderfoot gardener 
to have better luck with his flowers 
and vegetables. The contents include, 
“How to Make Garden Furniture;” 
“All About Lawns;” “Planning the 
Garden;” “How to Fight Insect 
Pests” and so on and so on through 
every phase of home gardening. This 
handy little volume is published by 
the A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc. The 
paper bound volume sells for $1.10 
postpaid; cloth bound, $1.65. 


Garden Pools 


N° western garden is complete 
without a lily pool—water to 
bring music and mirrors to the out- 
door living room. For a book which 
will tell exactly how to construct 
every type of pool; how to select and 
plant water lilies; how to plant mar- 
gins and backgrounds for pools; how 
to care for the pool after it is made; 
and all about ornamental fish, we 
recommend, “Garden Pools Large and 





Small” by L. W. Ramsey and Charles 
| H. Lawrence. The book is well 
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hours 


RED E EM E D 


Tuink of the countless hours that used 
to be spent each year in scrubbing toilet 
bowls — that most unpleasant of all 


household tasks. They’re unnecessary 
now. They can be spent on other things. 

Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleansing 
powder, does a quicker, easier, safer job. 
Just sprinkle a little into the toilet, fol- 
low the directions on the can, flush, and 
the bowl is instantly spotless. All germs 
are killed. All odors eliminated. Even 
the hidden trap, which no brush can 
reach, is completely purified. And Sani- 
Flush contains nothing which can injure 
plumbing. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 











TI LD 
South Carolina Ave. at the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
Overlooking the Ocean 


220 ROOMS Pith the last word 


in hotel equipment 
Salt Water Baths Solarium 
Ocean Deck 


European $3 UP American %6 UP 
Plan Plan 





Fireproof Garage Attuched 
R. B. Ludy, M. D. 


nettles, 











TO DISPLAY WALL 


Tapestries 
fasten them up with 

Decorative 

Moore Push-Pins 


6 Colors, 3 Sizes, Glass Heads. 
10c. packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Portland’s 
Largest 


7 ££ F 


Weacench Hotel 


After the day’s journey you will enjoy a rest 
at the Multnomah. 

Write our Information Bureau when plan- 
ning your vacation trip to the Northwest. 


Rates $2.50 up; Excellent food; Garage. 
Eric V. Hauser, Pres. Richard W. Childs, Mar. 
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Boy 
Leaders 
for 

Sunset 
Hustler 
Club 
wanted 

in 

every 
town 

in 
Arizona 
California 
Idaho 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Utah and 
Washington 


Here is an excellent 
opportunity for “live 
wire’’ boys 13 to 15 
years of age, to become 
Hustler Club Managers 
in exclusive territory. 


Write at once for full 
details to 


SUNSET 
MAGAZINE 


1045 SANSOME ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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printed, profusely illustrated and 
most practical. Published by The 
MacMillan Company. Price $2.50. 


Small Boat Building 


MALL BOAT BUILDING” is a 

handbook for the amateur who 
wants to build or repair a boat. There 
is nothing in it except straightforward 
facts and workable drawings but if 
you are interested in boat building 
you will find that the dollar invested 
in this little book is money well spent. 
H. W. Patterson, the author, writes 
from years of experience in small boat 
building. The book is published by 
The MacMillan Company. Price $1. 


Tales of Rod and Gun 
HERE are fish stories and fish 


stories, but comparatively few of 
them are worth printing. In “Tales 
of Rod and Gun” the author, Harry 
McGuire, has collected seventeen of 
the best outdoor stories ever printed. 
The book is full of thrilling adventure 
and humor—interesting reading ma- 
terial for all who love the out-of-doors. 
Published by the MacMillan Com- 
pany. Price $2.50. 
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A Wall Trellis 


This trellis is made of wood 34”x14", 
the smaller horizontal pieces ‘tele 18” 
long and the length being about 9 feet. 
This dimension, however, is variable 
depending upon the height of your win- 
dow, but if it is as shown you will re- 
quire about 40 lineal feet of material. 
Fasten together with galvanized nails 
and paint the pieces one coat before 
nailing together which will help prevent 
warping. Place hooks in the wall and 
metal eyes in the top of the trellis for 
fastening to the house. This will permit 
easy removal for painting underneath. 
Apply at least two more coats of paint. 
when finished.—H. M. Flemming. 
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GOOD? 
Try it- 


new food dish—To thousands 
it is a regular part of their 


To many here is 


weekly menus. For LYN- 
DEN brand Chicken & Egg 
Noodles combine all of the 
tasty flavor of milk fed 
chicken, pure egg noodles 
and chicken broth, packed in 
glass (cellophane wrapped) 
or % Ib. and 1 Ib. tins. 
Economical, ready to serve. 
A free recipe folder will be 
sent upon request. hg 
ington Co-Operative Egg 
Poultry Ass’n, Seattle. 


LYNDEN 


BRAND 
CHICKEN & EGG 
NOODLES 


MOTH 
~~ GAS 

























KILLS MOTHS 4 
by direct contact 


Hang Clothes Savers on hooks, 
hangers, in trunks or garment 
bags or Place them in boxes or 
drawers. “Moth Gas” Clothes 
Savers surround clothes with a 
1Qc blanket of gas 

nh”, hich kills moths. Convenient, 
b CACM clean, effective. Avoid devices that 
Gfor retard evaporation. Quick acting. 
Only 10c each, 6 for 50c at Drug, 
Department or Housefurnishings 
Saee Slightly higher in Canada. 
The Lewy Chemical Co., Est. 1887, 
165 ‘Perry St.. New York, N. Y. 
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ODAY we should like to talk 
about one phase of the magazine which is often over- 
looked—the illustrations. You see, we of SuNSET 
believe in visualization, in plenty of accurate draw- 
ings and photographs, in interesting pictures which 
tell the SunsET story of life in the Far West. Of the 
many photographs that appear in the magazine, 
probably the pictures of foods and cooking are most 
difficult to obtain. First of all the actual dishes must 
be prepared—pies and cakes baked, salads made and 
table decorations assembled. Then all must be care- 
fully transported to the photographer’s studio where 
the set-ups are made and the photographs actually 
taken. 


In days gone by, every foods picture that we had 
anything to do with certainly did tell a story—a 
story of worry and disappointments, sometimes of 
tears and tantrums. Little by little, however, we 
learned some of the tricks of the trade such as 
frosting the cake after it was safe in the studio; 
substituting lard for ice cream; making gelatine mix- 
tures doubly thick to stand up under the heat of 
strong lights; and undercooking vegetables to insure 
their holding their shapes. We learned, too, that it 
is dangerous to carry a traveling bag full of light 
bread dough on a hot day—but enough of these 
harrowing details for this time. 


This month when it came time to think of illustra- 
tions for the Company Dinner Menu described on 
page 32 of this issue, Mr. Young, the photographic 
artist upon whom we have come to depend, was 
busy moving into a new studio. We therefore de- 
cided to try getting the photographs ourselves, using 
some of those new photoflash bulbs now on sale at 
kodak shops. These interesting bulbs, by the way, 
are certainly throwing light on the getting of good 
photographs indoors. They look like ordinary light 
globes stuffed full of tin foil, but they act in an 
extraordinary manner. To make those pictures on 
page 32 we simply baked the chicken pie and pre- 
pared the other dishes just as the author describes, 
then we arranged the table, adjusted the camera six 
or eight feet away, screwed a photoflash bulb into 
a socket on a long light cord, and all was ready. 
First the lights in the room were turned off; then the 
lens of the camera was opened and the switch oper- 
ating the bulb (which had a new tin pan in back of 
it for a reflector) was pressed. There was an instan- 
taneous flash of light, after which we closed the lens 
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and the picture was done. No noise, no smoke, and 
the whole operation is more simple even than it 
sounds. It might be well to say that each of these 
globes is good for just one flash. 


Occasionally it is possible to include more detail in 
a drawing than in a photograph. For instance, in 
this issue of the magazine you will find a number of 
realistic sketches showing how to make garden gates, 
trellises, fences, bird* houses, and the like, all by 
H. M. Flemming, a Seattle man who can certainly 
hammer out the good garden ideas. A more deco- 
rative type of drawing, but equally practical, is found 
in the life-like bouquets sketched on page 22 by 
Heath Anderson, flower artist of the West. Then as 
usual in this issue are the illustrated recipes and good 
ideas by Ruth White whose work every SUNSET 
reader has come to know and look forward to seeing. 
Yes, we are proud of the illustrations which appear 
in Sunset. Our next development along this line 
will be home and garden movies—drawings and 
photographs which show in detail every step in the 
building of a lawn or the making of a cake. Watch 
for them! 


While we are on this subject of photography and 
picture making, we should like to pass along direc- 
tions received recently in this office for making a home 
movie screen. Such a silver screen may be simply a 
board cut to fit a large picture frame, or it may be a 
piece of heavy wallboard cut the desired size and 
framed by the home carpenter. Aluminum paint 
produces the silver effect. Another treatment con- 
sists in painting the wallboard with flat white paint 
and while it is still wet dusting several handfuls of 
small, clear glass beads over its surface. Either 
method is vastly superior to projecting pictures on 
plain white cardboard. 


And now for a Sunser picture to leave with you as 
we say Adios for another month! Can you imagine 
your Sunset Magazine three times its present size, 
with three times as many practical home, garden and 
vacation ideas written just for you who live in Sunset 
Land—a beautiful All-West magazine going to every 
home-loving family west of the Great Divide? If you 
can visualize such a publication, you have a mental 
picture of our dreams for Sunset. Will you help to 
make this dream come true? You can, you know, 
simply by telling your friends and neighbors about Sun- 
sET, the western magazine of good ideas.— The Editors. 
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A charming bedroom with walls of Knotty Pine in the home of Mrs. M. E. Wise, Piedmont, California. 





You will Qlere- led to redecorate 
your room of &HEVLIN ARE 


FPNAIS quaint bedroom with intimate 

walls of pine holds the promise of 
rest and seclusion to all who enter. 
Here the noisy world is well lost... 
all is quiet... homelike. 

Such is the atmosphere imparted 
by walls of Shevlin Knotty Pine with 
their suggestion of century old peace. 

You will notice how conveniently 
built-in cupboards take the place of 
the conventional chest of drawers or 
chiffonier. Here is ample room for 
hosiery, gloves, lingerie. 

Of equal importance with its 
beauty and convenience is the fact that 
this bedroom will never need redecorat- 
ing. The longer it is lived in, the better 
it will look. Occasional bumps only 
add to its suggestion of gracious age. 

Before you decide on the wall 
finish for your home, compare the first 
cost and upkeep of papered or painted 
walls with that of Shevlin Knotty 
Pine walls. When you total the 
charge for stripping and re-papering or 
painting every five years as compared 
with the lasting beauty of pine walls 
you will readily see their economy. 


Shevlin Knotty Pine is the only 
pine which is selected at the mill 
for size, type and location of knots. 





In this territory it is easily available in 
Shevlin California White Pine (Pinus 
Ponderosa), California Sugar Pine, and 
Pondosa Pine. Your millwork company 
can make up Shevlin Pine in the shadow 
moulding illustrated or any other 
pattern. The pine illustrated is stained 
coffee brown. 


Shevlin Pine is grade-marked and trade- 
marked. We are wholesalers and cannot 
sell to you direct, but our branch offices 
will supply your lumber dealer if he is 
not already stocked. § Offices at: San 
Francisco, Dept. 515, 1030 Monadnock 
Building. § Los Angeles, Dept. 515, 
Petroleum Securities Building. § Bend, 
Oregon, Dept. 515, The Shevlin-Hixon 
Company. § Chicago, Dept. 515, 1866- 
208 South La Salle Street Building. 
§ New York, N. H. Morgan, Sales Agent, 
Dept. 515, 1205 Graybar Building. 
§ Toronto, Ontario, Dept. 515, 606 Royal 
Bank Building. 


The first cost, although somewhat 
higher, is the last. There is no upkeep. 
In the long run, you will find walls of 
Knotty Pine good economy. 

Pacific Coast residents find 
Shevlin Pine peculiarly appropriate for 
their homes as itis grown and milled by 
The McCloud River Lumber Company, 
McCloud, California, and The Shevlin- 
Hixon Company, Bend, Oregon. 

Shevlin Pine has been rightly 
called,“The Pine of Posterity.” Pro- 
duced by an organization which has 
specialized in pine for nearly half a 
century, Shevlin Pine is carefully 
seasoned, rigidly graded, and smoothly 
milled. 


knots and mellow color. Your architect 


It is selected for firm, sound 


knows that Shevlin Pine gives a better 


PINE HOMES 


effect. Insist on it. 


Send One Dollar for this ] 
account of the authentic use of | 
, ‘Sa | 
illustrations, historic and } 
modern. Mail check to: 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Company, Dept. 515, 900 First 
National-Soo Line Building, 


sue i 
Pine INTERIORS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ‘Log i 


pine in American homes. Forty | 
} 
} 
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Cabins Up To Date” Sent Free. | 
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It keeps them so 
MILD and FRESH! 


THERE’S more real mildness in a Camel, 


sealed fresh in the new package, than in 


any cigarette you ever smoked! 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


TIGHT-SEALED IN MOISTURE-PROOF CELLOPHANE Cougar, Wiestantaten aC 





